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TUNISIANS DEMONSTRATING OPPOSITION TO FRENCH COLONIAL RULE 


By refusing the Tunisians 


home rule, France fosters 


extremism and Communism 


French Repression 


in TUNISIA 


\ 


/ 
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By Sal Tas 


New Leader Correspondent 


Tunis 
have just returned from a visit 
| to Cap Bon, a district of Tunis 
which was surrounded by French 
troops, shut off from the world for 
five days and “punished.” I visited 
five villages whose only crime was 
that they had cabled to the United 
Nations asking for the liberation of 
Habib Bourguiba, leader of Tunisia’s 
nationalist Neo-Destour movement. | 
found ten houses dynamited. Every- 
thing in the villages had been plund- 
ered by the troops—furniture, clothes, 
food and jewels. In Tazerka, the 
troops had thrown the men into 
prison and raped the women during 
the night. 
“IT was a French soldier in the last 


war, a farmer told me. “My officers 
said: Don’t pillage, leave the civil- 
ians alone, never touch the women. 
And we obeyed even when marching 
through Germany. Only here in my 
own village have I seen such sights 
for the first time in my life.” 

“And the Neo-Destour,” I asked. 
“You bear them no grudge for every- 
thing you have suffered?” 

“Sir,” he replied, “when the 
soldiers came and asked where the 
Neo-Destourians were, we answered, 
‘Everybody here is Neo-Destour.’ 
That was an exaggeration. But today 
it is true. Everybody here is now 
Neo-Destour.” 

That is the 


spirit prevailing 


throughout Tunisia. The trade unions 





are firmly attached to the nationalist 
cause. Their leader, Ferrhat Hashet, 
showed me a list of casualties, mostly 
trade “Every time we 
strike,” he commented, “we find the 
colonial police facing us with their 


unionists. 


guns. We have no choice.” 

The Tunisian revolt, following so 
soon on the heels of France’s victory 
at the UN Assembly on the Moroccan 
issue, is further evidence that French 
colonial policy presents a source of 
continuing trouble to the free world. 
Basically, the situation in Tunis is 
much the in Morocco: 
French nationals and French capital 
enjoy the same privileges, Tunisians 
experience the same type of adminis- 
trative discrimination, and Tunisian 


same as 
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farmers are subject to the same kind 
of expropriation in favor of the big 
(French) landowners. There is the 
usual Arab mass unemployment, pov- 
erty and squalor. 

At the same time, French capital- 
ism in Tunisia is much more vigor- 
ous and advanced. The distance be- 
tween the Arab and French popula- 
marked in 
bridged here by the presence of 
other ethnic groups: Spaniards, Ital- 
ians and relatively more Westernized 
Jews. 

There are 150,000 Frenchmen and 
an equal number of other Europeans, 
many of whom are now naturalized 
French The bulk of the 
French are small shopkeepers, afraid 
of coming events because the Tunis- 


tions, so Morocco, is 


citizens. 


ians are their customers. There are 
the Government officials, who fear 
competition from the Tunisians, and 
the “colons,” the French landowners 
who dominate the Resident-General 
and keep up a powerful and well- 
heeled lobby in Paris. 

The suffer much _ less 
than North African Arab 
peoples from the complexes of colo- 
nial inferiority. They are represent- 
ed by a strong middle class and in- 
tellectual They 200 
indigenous medical doctors in a 
population of 2,500,000 as against 
the five native physicians in Morocco. 
The Neo-Destour, leading political or- 
ganization of the nationalist move- 
ment, dominates social 
the trade middle- 
class business and artisan organiza- 


Tunisians 
other 


élite. boast 


the entire 
scene: unions, 
tions, and agricultural cooperatives. 
The safely be 


credited with a following of nearly 


Neo-Destour can 
85 per cent of the population. 

It is against this vigorous and 
growing Tunisian nationalism that 
the French, reluctant to yield their 
imperialist privileges, have em- 
barked on repressive action. The Neo- 
Destour’s demands have always been 
framed moderately; they have merely 
asked for home rule. In 1950, it did 
look as if the French 
would yield a point. They promised 


that the head of the Bey’s cabinet 


authorities 
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would be replaced by a Tunisian 
prime minister; the Secretary-General 
would lose his right of veto on min- 
isterial decrees, and more Tunisians 
would be taken into the administra- 
tion. All that happened was that the 
Secretary-General’s veto was replaced 
by that of the Resident-General, the 
administration remained closed to 
Tunisians, and thousands of Corsi- 
cans were imported to help swell the 
administrative apparatus. 

When Habib Bourguiba, Tunisian 
leader, warned the 
French against the consequences of 
their course, he was placed under 
arrest. When an outburst of, for the 
most part, peaceful demonstrations 
followed, the French answered with 
repression. Only after twenty Arabs 
had been killed did the people rise 
in open revolt. It was then that the 
French colonel, Durand, was killed 
by a mob. France began to pour 
troops in, spearheaded by the For- 
eign Legion, composed mostly of 
former Rommel men. 

Nowhere did I find any sign of 
hesitation or of fear. Even after the 
terrible repression of Cap Bon, the 
nationalists went on with counter- 
terrorist measures. Every day, tele- 
phone poles are destroyed, French 


nationalist 





farms and electrical plants attacked. 
Manifestly this movement can no 
longer be suppressed. Yet curiously 
the Tunisian nationalist movement, 
strongest of its kind in North Africa, 
is also by far the most moderate. 
Even now, after the bloody acts of 
the Foreign Legion, Tunisian nation- 
alists only call for internal autonomy. 

Habib Bourguiba, whom I visited 
in Tabarka where he is now exiled, 
gave me the following statement to 
pass on to my American friends: 
“We are no advocates of xenophobia, 
nor are we fanatics. We are anti- 
feudal. This was the theme of my 
speech in Karachi when I urged my 
Arab brethren to join the West in 
its fight for freedom. We are anti- 
neutralists; we are with the West. 
We recognize fully the strategic in- 
terests of France and of the Atlantic 
world in Tunis. We think that even 
our relationship with Israel should 
be handled in the light of the great 
controversy between freedom and to- 
talitarianism. 

“All we want is internal autonomy. 
Even now, even after our complaint 
has been submitted to the Security 
Council by 15 nations, I would pre- 
fer to deal directly with France. I am 
willing to begin the experiment of 
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TUNISIA CONTINUED 


1950 all over again, if only the factors 
which caused its failure are speci- 
fically excluded in a written docu- 
ment, and the goal of internal auton- 
omy is clearly specified. Internal 
autonomy means a Tunisian govern- 
ment and a Tunisian parliament 
formed by men of Tunisian nation- 
ality who accept Tunisian sover- 
eignty. 

“We do not intend to hurt private 
Frenchmen. We still need French in- 
tellectual and cultural help. We are 
willing to pay a good price for this 
help.” 

It is too late for France to sup- 
press this nationalist movement com- 
pletely and silently. There are now 
too many Arab nations which can 
present the case of Tunisia and Mor- 


occo before the bar of world public 
opinion. The time of Amritsar is 
definitely past. If France continues 
to take 500 victims for every French- 
man killed, the world will be com- 
pelled to intervene. 

Continued repression can only 
foster rancor and extremism, that is 
to say, Communism. Already the 
Moroccan nationalist movement is 
demanding complete independence. 
In Algeria, the nationalists have only 
one dream bloody revenge. In Tu- 
nis, the nationalists are not yet ask- 
ing for complete independence, but 
time is running out. Refusal to come 
to terms with the Neo-Destour will 
throw this movement into the hands 
of extremists. The Atlantic com- 
munity faces a problem of paramount 


importance: if we cannot come to 
terms with a people still striving only 
for internal autonomy, then what do 
we want? Do we really aim to con- 
vince the colored peoples that we 
stand for a regime of colonial in- 
equality ? 

The French should be forced to 
come to terms with the Neo-Destour 
in the common interests of the free 
world. This is perhaps the last 
chance for the West to solve the prob- 
lem of the North African national 
movements by peaceful and evolu- 
tionary methods. In Tunis, we can 
still win an Arab ally able and will- 
ing to become an enthusiastic part- 
ner of the West in the common 
struggle against threatened Soviet 
aggression. 





GENTLEMEN ONLY 


Burke's Landed Gentry has lowered its property quali- 
fication from 500 acres to 200 acres for all British fami- 


lies whose pedigrees have been “notable” for three gen- 


erations.—News item. 


EENY, MEENY, MINEY, MINK 


Bandy the word “mink” about 
And what do people think about? 





A gentleman can now gain entry, 
We're glad to say, in Landed Gentry, 
With but two hundred acres rather 
Than half a thousand. But we gather 
There’s still a catch: one’s notability 
Cannot be green with juvenility 

But must have lasted since an era 
Three generations back—no nearer. 
In other words, though land be littler 
Than in the days before A. Hitler, 
Gentility’s still streseed. No jerks 


Need hope to have their names in Burke’s. 


Not, as they once did, of the fur, 
Or of the beautifully coated her, 


Not of the animal itself, 
And of its pelt, but of pelf, 


Not of its appearance 
Or whether it was bought at clearance, 


Not of softness and sleekness, 
But of things like moral weakness 


And contracts and commissions 
And various taxable omissions. 


In the animal kingdom and in the zoo 
There is no change, nothing new. 


But in the world of men, be it stated, 
The mink and the skunk are now related. 


—Richard Armour 
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THE HOME FRONT 






BOHN 


T IS A THOUSAND PITIES that Har- 
os Ickes couldn’t be around to 
read the sweet things which the news- 
papers said about him after he was 
dead. How he would have laughed— 
with a knowing curl of the lip. For 
that, after all, was what he would 
have expected: damnation while he 
was alive and glorification after his 
death. It fits in neatly with the opin- 
ion which he formed of mankind— 
and, especially, the American press. 

I was never specially attracted to 
this self-styled curmudgeon. He had, 
to an exaggerated degree, the virtues 
and limitations of his class and his 
section of the country. In some ways, 
he was like Bob LaFollette. In some, 
he resembled William Jennings 
Bryan. And in others, he was differ- 
ent from both. He was like them in 
his Midwestern idealism. He was 
different in the curiously Scotch- 
Presbyterian tightness and skepticism 
of his character, a quality that bor- 
dered on cynicism. He never had any 
of the big-heartedness that made 
great orators out of the other two. He 
rather suspected orators and had a 
great horror of demagogues. 

I have just reread—and with deep 
interes-—The Autobiography of a 
Curmudgeon. In the way of auto- 
biography, it is about the worst one 
that was ever written. It tells so 
little. But it reveals a lot. This man, 
descended from German and Scotch 
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By William E.“Bohn 


The Passing 
of a Curmudgeon 


immigrants, spent his boyhood in 
and around Altoona, Pennsylvania. 
Then he was taken to Chicago, where, 
by exertion of all the typical virtues, 
he made his way up through the uni- 
versity. But he never lost the small- 
town attitude. And the rigidities of 
his early Presbyterian tutelage re- 
mained with him to the end. 

Big cities and metropolitan ways 
always retained for him a taint of the 
diabolical. The wickedness of the 
trusts—or, as he and the other vigor- 
ous Midwestern reformers preferred 
to call them, the “special interests” — 
always suggested the smell of brim- 
stone. In the course of his life, he 
lived long in Chicago and knew more 
or less well New York, Paris and 
London. But he never took easily to 
their big-town ways. 

It is a wonder that the Republicans, 
who now talk so much about honesty 
that one would think they had in- 
vented it, don’t talk more about this 
man. He was a Republican and 
thought of himself as one to the end. 
It is true that he was a Theodore 
Roosevelt Republican, but Teddy 
had millions of devoted followers. 
Surely they cannot all be ruled out- 
side the fold of Abraham Lincoln. 

Harold Ickes and many of these 
other GOP Progressives were con- 
spicuous as militantly honest men. 
They never let a bit of skulduggery 
get past them if they could help it. 
And among these devotees of the 
straight and narrow way, the cur- 
mudgeon was the most conspicuous. 

This former Secretary of the Inter- 
ior was not merely honest. He was 
a fanatic about hunting down dis- 


honesty and putting an end to it. 
There is not room here even to 
record the names of the mayors, 
councilmen, sheriffs and ward-heelers 
whom he tracked down, publicized 
and got thrown out. He hated crooks 
to such an extent that he could not 
bear the sight or sound or smell of 
them. To the very last, he kept after 
them in his magazine column. 

I suppose it was more or less of an 
accident that FDR put him in the 
Cabinet in 1933 and then gave him 
one important job after another. 
There were many other Republican 
Progressives among the Roosevelt 
supporters who seemed more con- 
spicuous and more available. Almost 
anyone would have made more 
friends for the Administration. As 
things turned out, he seemed to be 
the least popular member of the 
Cabinet. Practically all the news- 
papers were against him. I should 
think the men on a paper like the 
New York Herald Tribune would 
blush to read what their respectable 
journal said about Ickes when he was 
doing his best to enforce the law and 
protect the public. 

It turned out that he was the best 
possible man to serve as head of 
the PWA and as Petroleum Coordin- 
ator. The Republicans, who make 
such a pother about honesty and 
who, not long ago, put a man named 
Albert Fall into the office of Secretary 
of the Interior, would do well to scan 
carefully the record of Harold Ickes. 
In his various capacities, he had to 
sign thousands of contracts. But his 
colleagues assert that never a crooked 
one got past him. He had an eagle 
eye for loopholes through which 
public money could be siphoned off 
into private pockets. 

On the whole, this is a badly 
written book about a lot of unpleas- 
ant people. But there is one chapter, 
the seventeenth, in which it comes to 
life. This is the part that tells about 
the curmudgeon’s marriage to a 
Vassar girl. The Presbyterian tracker- 
down of crooks fairly sings. It is a 
pity he did not connect with Vassar 
at the beginning of life. 








By Peter Meyer 


epatriation of 


Korean POWs 
ould be 


Crime 


To yield to Communist blackmail would consolidate 
the enemy’s forces, betray the basic principles of 


our foreign policy, and lose the psychological war 





N THE ARMISTICE NEGOTIATIONS at 

Panmunjom, Korea, a question is 
being decided which will decisively 
affect the struggle of the free world 
against totalitarian tyranny for years 
to come. 

It is the question of whether, when 
and if an armistice is concluded, the 
United Nations shall repatriate only 
those North Korean and Chinese 
prisoners who freely decide to return, 
or whether we shall also deliver to 
Communist “justice” those who op- 
pose the totalitarian regimes. 

During their captivity, the prison- 
ers received instruction in the ways 
of democracy. They were taught 
about freedom, human dignity, and 
civic responsibility. Many thousands 
of them decided, of their own free 
will, to oppose the totalitarian terror 
imposed on their unfortunate coun- 
tries. Among them are former soldiers 
in the Chinese Nationalist armies, 
forced by the Communists to go as 
unvoluntary “volunteers” to fight an 
aggressive war in a foreign land. 
Others are North Koreans, pressed 
into military service against their 
South Korean brothers by the Com- 
munist puppet administration. 


Some of these men have been con- : 


demned by underground kangaroo 
courts and murdered in the prison 
camps. But many thousands still re- 
main. Taking our promises of free- 
dom seriously and relying upon the 
protection of the United Nations, 
they have not concealed their convic- 
tions. They are known to the MVD 
agents in their midst and to the Com- 
munist authorities. Many have even 
tattooed anti-Communist slogans on 
their skins, demonstrating that they 
were ready to die rather than live 
in servitude. 

To repatriate them against their 
will would mean delivering them to 
certain death after cruel torture. Any 
attempt to force them to go back 
would produce a wave of suicides. 
Furthermore, it would degrade the 
UN soldiers to the status of accom- 
plices of the Communist hangmen. 

Thus the moral issue is clear: 
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would be a 
a crime against 


Forced repatriation 
shameful crime, 
humanity. 

But are we not bound by the 
Geneva Convention to commit this 
crime? By any normal scale of moral 
values, this is surely a strange ques- 
tion. The purpose of the Geneva Con- 
vention is to protect war prisoners 
against murder, torture and coercion. 
How could it be in harmony with its 
spirit to deliver thousands of prison- 
ers to torture chambers and execution 
squads? If World War II had been 
interrupted by an armistice, would 
we have surrendered the Frenchmen 
or Norwegians who “deserted” and 
were ready to fight on our side to the 
tender mercies of pro-Nazi puppet 
governments in their homelands? 

Even formally, however, the argu- 
ment based on the Geneva Conven- 
tion is a fraud. An_ international 
treaty is valid only for those govern- 
ments which have concluded it and 
which abide by its terms. Neither 
North Korea nor Communist China 
signed the Convention. Until very re- 
cently, they did not communicate the 
names of the prisoners to our side or 
forward their mail, and they have 
yet to allow inspection of the camps 
by the International Red Cross. 
They have impressed many captured 
South Koreans into their armies, and 
murdered thousands of prisoners in 
cold blood. 

Juridically, we are not bound to 
honor a contract which the other 
side never signed and never respect- 
ed. He who keeps a valid contract 
when the other side abides by it is 
an honest man. He who would keep, 
to his own detriment, a contract 
which the other side disregards may 
be a fool. But if he would deliver his 
friends to murderers on the pretext 
of keeping a contract which, .in fact, 
does not exist, he is worse than a 
fool. 

Thus, from the moral as well as the 
legal point of view, forced repatria- 
tion would be a crime. As many 
voices in the American press show, 


American public opinion is aware of 
this. 
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But we are living in difficult times 
and one can always find people ready 
to argue that disregard for elementary 
moral principles can be justified by 
political expediency. Therefore, let 
us look at the issue from the political 
point of view. 

The United States today proclaims 
that, wherever we oppose totalitarian 
aggression, we are fighting not the 
nations: suffering under totalitarian 
rule but their tyrannical govern- 
ments; we consider the oppressed 
people our friends. This has been re- 
peated many times by President Tru- 
man, Secretary of State Acheson, 
Congressional leaders, the Voice of 
America, Kkadio Free Europe, and all 
American media of information. It 
has become—and rightly so—a basic 
principle of American foreign policy. 
But people in foreign countries will 
judge us by our deeds. What will 
they say if they hear that those who 
believed our words and acted upon 
this faith were delivered to Commu- 
nist firing squads? 

Let us make no mistake about it: 
The Communist negotiators insist on 
repatriation they 
want to lure us into this trap. If we 
give in, they will find ways to “popu- 
larize” our breach of faith the world 
They will stage show trials 
with “traitors” whom the Americans 
delivered into their hands. They will 
use every medium of ,propaganda to 
rub the point in: That’s what you 
can expect if you trust the false 
promises of the free world. 

If this happens, the decisive battle 
of the so-called psychological war will 
be lost. No amount of dollars appro- 
priated for the Voice of America will 
be able to repair the damage. Instead 
of disintegrating enemy armies, we 
will consolidate them. We will rein- 
force totalitarian terror by proving 
that it can reach out for its victims 
even if they escape to the free world. 

American. newspapers __ recently 
quoted experts as saying that the un- 
reliability of the Russian and satellite 
armies is among the chief reasons 
why the Kremlin rulers have not yet 
launched a world war. Defectors 


forced because 


over. 


from the Soviet occupation forces in 
Germany assure us that a large part 
of that army would have deserted 
right after World War II, if the 
men had been certain that they would 
be protected and treated as friends. 
Refugees from Iron Curtain coun- 
tries, armies, navies, police forces are 
crashing borders, sneaking through 
minefields, jumping ships. Thou- 
sands, millions dream of desertion. 

Should we blast these hopes? 
Should we consolidate the enemy’s 
forces and make his terror more effi- 
cient? If we do, we will only be 
hastening the day of totalitarian 
aggression, and millions of Amer- 
icans will pay with their lives for the 
fatal mistake. 

The Communists are well aware of 
this. That is why they are pressing 
so hard for forced repatriation. 
After murdering thousands of prison- 
ers, they are holding the remaining 
boys as hostages, trying to blackmail 
America into submission. But the 
price they are exacting cannot be 
paid. Not only thousands of human 
lives, but also the basic principles of 
American foreign policy and—in the 
future—millions of American lives, 
are at stake. 

And the blackmail can be defeat- 
ed. When the United States decided 
to stop delivering deserters and 
refugees from Russia and the satellite 
countries in Europe, the Soviets 
threatened dire consequences. Yet, 
after long hesitations and long de- 
lays, the deliveries stopped—and 
nothing happened. The Russians had 
to take it, and they did. A blackmail- 
er understands a clear and unequivo- 
cal no, when there is resolution and 
force behind it. 

This country reacted with shock to 
the fact that Communist Hungary 
was able to extract a ransom for the 
release of four American flyers. 
Then, the price was only $120,000 
and a loss of prestige. Now, we are 
asked to pay a ransom in human 
blood as well as in American honor. 
We are also asked to throw away 
our chances of winning the psycholo- 
gical war. This price cannot be paid. 








GUEST COLUMN 






BEICHMAN 


F THE ENEMY outside the walls is 
Bae Soviet Union, it is no idle 
piece of demonology to state that the 
ranking enemy within is the inter- 
national cartel. However, while Stalin 
is a visible foe, Boss Mangan is not 
and so escapes censure and exposure. 

Under the aegis of the UN Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, a commis- 
sion has been set up to investigate 
“restrictive business practices affect- 
ing international trade.” As spokes- 
man for free labor, the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
has just submitted its proposals for 
dealing with this undramatic issue 
upon whose resolution depends the 
free world’s chances of overcoming 
in some equitable fashion the struc- 
tural deficiencies in its economy. 

The cartel problem must concern 
anyone who accepts as a piece of 
democratic Realpolitik that (1) living 
Asia, Africa, Western 
Europe and Latin America must be 
improved, and (2) to that end we 
must spend billions of dollars on 
self-help programs throughout the 
world. The cartel system endangers 


standards in 


the economic progress we seek in the 
free world. Unless the system gets a 
real vacuuming, the purpose of U.S. 
overseas expenditures will be thwart- 
ed, particularly among those nations 
with primitive economies now seek- 
ing to liberate themselves from cen- 
turies of exploitation. 


“Cartels not only hinder the 
growth of trade,” said the ICFTU 
memorandum to the UN, “but also 
frustrate the efforts of underdevel- 
oped countries to develop a_par- 
ticular industry. Basically 
cartels or similar combines have a 


static concept of the economy 

while the United Nations are com- 

mitted to a dynamic policy of ever- 
higher standards of living.” 

Since the end of the war, cartels 
have made a real comeback. In 1947, 
the Senate Special Committee to 
Study Problems of American Small 
Business was calling for “the elim- 
ination of such cartels . . . in further- 
ance of our postwar program for full 
employment and economic stability.” 
It particularly warned that “inter- 
national cartel agreements embody 
threats to our national security.” 


“We must prevent a recurrence 
of the situation that existed at the 
outbreak of the war,” said the Sen- 
ate group, “when our ability to 
supply our armed forces with such 
essentials as munitions and rub- 
ber was hampered by self-imposed 
restrictions on American industry 
for the benefit of our enemies. It 
is imperative that unlawful re- 
straints in international agreements 
be eliminatéd in the future.” 
Unfortunately, such words, lacking 

the force of topicality, have gone un- 
heeded both here and in Europe. 
ICFTU has undertaken to tilt against 
the international monopolies, these 
super-governments, sovereign in their 
gentlemen’s 
agreements have the force of treaties 
—-secret treaties. 

It is this secrecy, says the ICFTU, 
which makes it difficult to end the 
cartel scourge. Let these restrictive 
covenants be made public and you 
have made a beginning in the fight. 
The ICFTU calls for the creation of 
National Cartel Offices in each UN 
member nation, where all written and 
oral agreements would have to be 


own spheres, whose 
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By Arnold Beichman 


Free Trade Unions Join Fight 
Against International Cartels 


registered. In turn, these National 
Cartel Offices would have to report 
to a UN-sponsored International Car- 
tel Center. Thereafter, it would be up 
to the UN, failing a “friendly solu- 
tion” of flagrant cases, to adopt “eco- 
nomic measures” to implement 
Article 55 of the UN Charter: 

“The United Nations shall pro- 
mote higher standards of living, 
full employment and conditions of 
economic and social progress and 
development.” 

Realism impels the ICFTU to argue 
that absolute prohibition of com- 
bines, cartels or monopolies may, in 
some cases, be undesirable. The prob- 
lem of existing intergovernmental 
commodity agreements needs separ- 
ate study, says the ICFTU, particu- 
larly “when violent fluctuations in 
the prices of primary commodities 
take place, so that the underdeveloped 
country would be adversely affected 


without any essential final advantage | 


to the purchasing country.” 

The fight on cartels is now begun, 
and the implications in this “warm 
war’ period of history must be care- 
fully examined so that the free world 
is in no way weakened. We know that 
our democratic world can no longer 
afford Shavian “industrialists” like 
Boss Mangan, who, owning nothing 
but power, are capable of despoiling 
and bankrupting those around them. 
We know that the workers of Asia, 
Africa and Western Europe cannot 
prosper in a cartel economy. Unless 


international trade restrictions are 


removed, our hopes for raising living 
standards, already difficult because of 
unavoidable armament programs, will 
go unrealized. 
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A master strategist in the battle 


for human freedom is 60-year-old 


DAVID DUBINSKY: 


Labor Statesman 


By A. H. ftachin 


N A LIFETIME of promoting de- 
es trade unionism and _ fight- 
ing Communist David 
Dubinsky has been the target of a lot 


treachery, 


of vicious rumors. But the most pre- 
posterous of all these canards is 
making the rounds these days. Some- 
one is circulating the word that 
Dubinsky is 60 years old. For de- 
vious reasons best known to himself, 
D.D. is going along with the gag and 
pretending that there is really some 
truth to it. But his friends are not 
fooled for a minute. They know the 
report is ridiculous for two reasons: 

1. Dubinsky is too young to be 60. 
Nobody in American labor has more 
bounce than the effervescent presi- 
dent of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
Workers Union; nobody is 
quicker on the uptake when it comes 


ment 


to finding new ways to adapt union 
programs to the ever-changing re- 
quirements of our dynamic society. 

2. Dubinsky is too old to be 60. 
No immigrant youth could have made 
so rich a contribution to the econom- 
ic, political and cultural life of our 


} country and the free world as D.D. 


in the forty-one years since he sailed 
past the Statue of Liberty for the 


' first time. 


So it is perfectly apparent that 





correspondent of the N. Y. Times. 
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Dubinsky is too young and/or too 
old to be 60. However, that is no 
reason for failing to take this occa- 
sion to check up on what this vener- 
able youngster is up to nowadays. 
He is a master strategist in the two- 
pronged battle to defeat the Krem- 
lin’s plan for worid domination and 
to raise the banner of freedom and 
economic decency in the farthest sec- 
tions of the globe. What he thinks 
today is likely to be headline news 
tomorrow. 

His paramount concern at the mo- 
ment is to find a constructive solu- 
tion for the rift which has developed 
within the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions and which 
threatens to paralyze one of the most 
effective anti-Stalinist instruments of 
the postwar period. 

In the last eight months, Dubinsky 
and other AFL leaders have found 
themselves more and more at odds 
with the policies and practices of the 
ICFTU secretariat under the direc- 
tion of J. H. Oldenbroek. In the 
AFL’s judgment, Oldenbroek has 
made himself a willing ally of the 
British Trades Union Congress in a 
program designed to make the Brit- 
ish the dominant influence in the 
ICFTU and to deprive the Americans 
of any significant voice in its affairs. 

The discord is not of a personal 
character. The AFL was largely re- 
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sponsible for Oldenbroek’s appoint- 
ment as general secretary when the 
ICFTU was set up three years ago. 
and the American group has no per- 
sonal quarrel with him now. The 
Federation is not anti-British either. 
It recognizes that there can be no 
meaningful resistance to Soviet im- 
perialism unless England and_ the 
United States operate on a basis of 
mutual trust and cooperation. What 
it does object to is an alignment of 
forces within the ICFTU that freezes 
the AFL out of any useful role in the 
world labor organization and blocks 
the development of a consistent anti- 
imperialist, anti-colonial policy cal- 
culated to inspire underprivileged 
and enslaved workers everywhere. 
The cleavage, which was painfully 
apparent at the ICFTU convention 
in Milan last summer, widened per- 
ceptibly at the mid-winter meeting 
of the ICFTU executive committee 
in Brussels three months ago. The 
executive committee, over the ener- 
getic objections of George Meany, 
the AFL representative, voted to ad- 
mit the Unione Italiana del Lavora 
(UIL) to membership in the ICFTU. 
In view of the relative weakness of 
the anti-Communist forces in Italy, 
the AFL felt the cause of free trade 
unionism would have been much bet- 
ter served if the ICFTU had encour- 


aged the UIL to merge into Giulio 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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Pastore’s CISL, which is already rep- 
resented in the ICFTU. 

A similar conflict arose over the 
executive committee’s refusal to ad- 
mit the Australian Workers Union, 
which the AFL hailed as a steadfast 
battler against Communist infiltration 
of the Australian labor movement. 
The Australian Council of Trade 
Unions, which has nearly three times 
as many members as the Australian 
Workers Union but which is not 
nearly so free of Communist influ- 
ence, had served notice on the execu- 
tive committee that it would with- 
draw its own application for affilia- 
tion if the smaller group was let in. 
Since the Australian Council had 
shown very little enthusiasm about 
entering the ICFTU in the first place 
and seven of its key unions still be- 
long to the Moscow-ruled World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions, Meany 
argued that it should not be allowed 
to cold-shoulder the more militantly 
anti-Communist AWU out of the 
ICFTU. The executive committee 
avoided a showdown fight on the 
issue by admitting the bigger group 
and ruling the smaller one out on a 
technicality. The AFL is determined 
to keep up the fight to admit the 
AWU. 

Even more disturbing, in the AFL 
view, are indications that some 
ICFTU affiliates would welcome the 
state-controlled Yugoslav trade unions 
into the world organization. Such a 
move would cause the AFL to with- 
draw from the ICFTU altogether. 
The Federation leaders are in full 
sympathy with the extension of mili- 
tary and economic aid to Tito in his 
fight against Stalin, but that does not 
diminish their belief that the function 
of free trade unionists in other coun- 
tries is to insist on full democratic 
rights for the Yugoslav people, the 
unconditional release of imprisoned 
trade unionists and the establishment 
of a genuinely free Yugoslav labor 
movement. 

There are some who would write 
off the conflict between the European 
members of the ICFTU and the AFL 


as one between socialism and private 


enterprise. If that were the 
chances of a harmonious solution 
would be remote, indeed. But the 
facts do not bear out this estimate of 
the difficulty. The AFL leaders, even 
though they are believers in the New 
Deal-Fair Deal brand of capitalism 
as the best solution for American 
problems, long ago made up their 
mind that they could and must work 
with European Socialists in building 
a common front against Stalinism. 

Dubinsky has no pat answer for 
the problem, but it is clear that he 
wants to keep the ICFTU in business 
as a spokesman for all the free trade- 
union movements of the world and as 
a focal point for the hopes of mil- 
lions in Soviet chains. Those who are 
most despondent about the future of 
the ICFTU may take heart from his 


resolve to keep it alive and healthy. 


LIBERAL PARTY’S MENTOR 


On the political front, Dubinsky 
thinks Taft and Eisenhower will 
knock one another off in the pre- 
convention sparring for the Repub- 
lican nomination and allow some 
dark horse to sneak in. He is not 
guessing who it will be. He is con- 
that Truman is still the 
strongest vote-getter on the Demo- 


so, 


vinced 


cratic side. 

As patron saint of the Liberal 
party, Dubinsky is well pleased with 
the early accomplishments of Rudolph 
Halley as President of New York’s 
City Council. D.D. is not saying 
whether he expects Halley to go on 
to the Mayoralty, but he doesn’t 
have to say it for everyone to take 
it for granted. 

A hitherto unpublished footnote to 
Dubinsky’s own career as a political 
kingmaker might be appropriate at 
this point. In 1945, when the Lib- 
eral party and the Republicans had 
designated Judge Jonah J. Goldstein 
as their nominee for Mayor, D.D. got 
an intriguing communication from 
Monroe Goldwater, law partner of 
Democratic Boss Edward J. Flynn. 

William O’Dwyer, the Democrats’ 
choice for Mayor, was giving the 
party such a hard time about his 





running mates that the Democrats 
were prepared to dump him. The 
proposition Goldwater put before 
Dubinsky was that Goldstein accept 
the Democratic nomination and run 
as joint designee of the Democrats, 
the Republicans and the Liberals. 

It was a tempting proposition—an 
open door to City Hall for the man 
the Liberals felt best qualified to fill 
the job—but Dubinsky turned it 
down. What’s more, he persuaded 
Judge Goldstein and Governor Dewey, 
the chief strategist on the Republican 
side, that rejection was the right 


course. This was Dubinsky’s reason- [ 


ing: If the people of New York were 
deprived of any choice in voting for 
a Mayor, they would rightly feel that 
our political system was becoming in- 
distinguishable from Stalin’s or Hit- 
ler’s system. Not only 
would such a situation be wrong 
morally, but it would provoke such 
resentment that the people would rise 
in their wrath and vote for “any 
bum” who might be put up on an in- 
dependent slate. On that basis, he 
won the support of his associates in 
vetoing the three-party deal. 
Will-power is still a major Dubinsky 
characteristic. Six months ago, when 
his doctor advised him to stop 


one-party 


smoking, he tore the cigar out of his | 


mouth and threw away another he 
had in his breast pocket. A man who 
had consumed fifteen to eighteen 
cigars a day, he has not smoked one 
since. He has given up drinking, too, 
and is spartan in his choice of food. 
The result has been a shrinkage of 
25 pounds in his weight. 

He suffers from intermittent at- 
tacks of gout, the first of which came 
last summer. 


money and I have the sickness.” But 
the gout has not slowed up his mind 
or his body. He still pops out of his 
chair whenever he gets involved in a 
discussion. And he still has the pas- 
sion for detail that makes him work 
as hard over seating arrangements for 
a luncheon as he does over the solu- 
tion of world problems. 
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Told that gout is a / 
“rich man’s sickness,” he chides his | 
manufacturer friends: “You have the 
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By Victor Alba 


New Leader Latin American Correspondent 


Stalinists Plan ‘Peace’ 


Congress in Uruguay 


MExico City 
N Marcu 12, Latin America’s 
Communists will try to stage 
their second “Peace” 
Congress in Montevideo, after having 
been refused permission by the Bra- 
zilian Government to hold it in Rio 
de Janeiro. As of this writing, it may 
not even come off in the Uruguayan 
capital, but of more importance than 
whether or not it takes place at all is 
the fact that the Communists think 
this is a good time to put on another 
“peace” show down here. 

The original choice of Rio de Jan- 
eiro—rather than Mexico, Cuba 
or Guatemala, where Communist 
strength is supposedly greatest—is 
significant. It points up the little 
known fact that Latin American 
Communism is really strongest in 
Brazil. 

Though the Brazilian Communist 
party operates in a state of what 
might be called benevolent illegality, 
it wields considerable influence on 
the Government through several min- 
istries. Luis Carlos Prestes, Brazil’s 
number one Communist, was one of 
the most effective campaigners for 
President Getulio Vargas in the 1950 
election. Communist influence in the 
Army, particularly, is so great that 
the Minister of Defense was obliged 
to suspend publication of The Mili- 
tary Review, the Army’s organ, be- 
cause of subversive articles. 

Why, then, did Vargas prevent the 
Communists from holding _ their 
“Peace” Congress in Rio? The an- 
swer is: He does not want to appear 


continental 
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to be as closely aligned with the Com- 
munists as he actually is. And the 
Communists are not protesting his 
ban, realizing that a cooler official 
relationship is better for them, too. 

Among other highlights of the or- 
ganization of the “Peace Congress” 
are these: 

1. Maria Rosa de Oliver, an ar- 
dent Peronista journalist, is the chief 
organizer of the Congress and its 
propaganda head. This might help ex- 
plain why Perén, who prevented Ar- 
gentine labor leaders from attending 
the free trade-union congress in 
Mexico last year, issued visas to the 
intellectuals who wanted to go to 
Montevideo. 

2. Cooperating in the “Peace Con- 
gress” are Oscar Niemayer, the archi- 
tect who helped draw up the plans 
for the United Nations’ new head- 
New York; Condido 
Portinari, the most highly rated 
South American artist; and, of course, 
the bigwigs of Mexican art, Siqueiros 
and Diego Rivera. (On the other 
hand, former President Lazaro Car- 
denas and the actress Dolores del 
Rio, both of whom were on display 
at the 1949 Congress, will be con- 
spicuously absent.) 

Now what are the real purposes of 
the “Peace” Congress? 

Besides the desire to play up Mos- 
cow's phony peace line, there is the 
unpublicized fact that Prestes, the 
Brazilian Communist leader, and 
Mexican commissar Lombardo Tole- 
dano hope to convince Moscow of 
their own importance. At present, 


quarters in 


both are in disgrace, and others ac- 
tually boss the Stalinist movement. 
Under Prestes and Toledano, the 
Stockholm “peace” petition has been 
a failure. Only 125,000 out of 25 
million Mexicans have signed it—a 
signal failure, considering how leftist 
Mexico is; and less than one million 
out of 135 million South Americans 
succumbed. So Prestes and Toledano 
have literally staked their necks on 
the success of the “Peace” Congress. 

On the purely political side, the 
Communists want to be able to par- 
ade a distinguished menagerie of lib- 
erals and democrats in order to 
counter rising criticism against their 
traffic with Latin American fascism 
and militarism. The Communists have 
cooperated with Peronistas and Fal- 
angistas in all sorts of military coups. 
They support the Dominican dictator 
Trujillo, and the Nicaraguan despot 
Somoza. They are “neutral” toward 
the reactionary rulers of Venezuela, 
Peru and Colombia. They helped Var- 
gas and Perén get elected in Brazil 
and Argentina. They are allied with 
the MNR Fascists of Bolivia. They 
support the candidacies of the Chil- 
ean militarist Ibafez and the erst- 
while Cuban dictator Batista, both 
of whom are running for president 
of their respective countries. 

The fact that among the Congress 
delegates there are no clergymen or 
conservative leaders emphasizes the 
loss of prestige the Stalinists have 
suffered. But the fact that there are 
still liberals, democrats and socialists 
who can be duped into supporting 
Communist causes shows how badly 
in need of education these elements 
are. 

It is impossible to underestimate 
the seriousness of the political situa- 
tion in Latin America, where Com- 
munism is a major force and is, in 
the long run, more dangerous than 
the ruling dictatorships. The Com- 
munist “Peace” Congress in Monte- 
video should alert all Latin Amer- 
icans—as well as North Americans 
—to this danger, and perhaps per- 
suade them to launch a hemispheric 
counter-offensive. 








NIEMOELLER: ‘A RICH EXPERIENCE’ 


T A TIME when many anti-Com- 
Be ntin of proven worth are un- 
able to gain entry to the United 
States, a man whom many consider 
one of the most dangerous pro-Soviet 
figures in Western Germany has just 
set foot on these shores fully armed 
with an American visa. 

In Germany, Pastor Martin Nie- 
moeller is still the focus of violent 
controversy over his recent trip to 
Moscow; his increasingly pro-Soviet 
statements and _ activities have 
stirred the anger of responsible Ger- 
man politicians and churchmen, and 
moved one experienced _ political 
writer to denounce him as “a Mos- 
cow agent’; in Wiesbaden, where he 
lives, banners hung across the streets 
by his critics bear the message: 
“Zuriick nach Moskau, Towaritsch 
Niemoeller” (“Back to 
Tovarich Niemoeller”). 


Moscow, 


Yet the same Pastor Niemoeller, 
leader of the German Evangelical 
Church, arrived at Idlewild Airport, 
New York, on February 20, after ob- 
taining an American visa without 
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A fellow-travelling churchman promotes 


Moscow's campaign to undermine the West 


NIEMOELLER: 
Germany's 


‘Red Dean 


By Eugene Tillinger 


any visible difficulty; smiled for the 
photographers, answered a few in- 
nocuous questions for the obviously 
poorly informed reporters, and im- 
mediately left for Florida. As often 
in past years, Niemoeller came to 
the U.S. to lecture—this time, as 
guest of the Florida Chain of Mis- 
sionary Assemblies. After Florida, he 
plans to speak in California and 
New York City in the course of his 
five-week visit. 

Those who are familiar with Pastor 
Niemoeller’s strange political record 
of the past two or three years and, 
in particular, his most recent apolo- 
gies for the Kremlin, were astonished 
at his latest lecture invitation. In 
Germany, the case of Martin Nie- 
moeller has become a cause célébre. 
It is high time the American public 
was acquainted with the dangerous 
activities of this man whom many 
in his homeland are now bluntly 
calling “Stalin’s Trojan Horse.” 

On January 16, an article by 
Niemoeller entitled “My Trip to Mos- 
cow” appeared in the German peri- 
odical Der Spiegel, a highly contro- 
versial weekly which leans toward 
neutralism and strongly opposes the 
Schuman Plan and the Adenauer 


Government. It was significant that 
Niemoeller wrote his article at the 
special request of this particular 
magazine. 

In “My Trip to Moscow,” Niemoel- 
ler paints an idyllic picture of Soviet 
Russia on which the “Red Dean of 
Canterbury” himself could scarcely 
have improved. First, we learn some- 
thing of the background of his Mos- 
cow journey. He tells of a luncheon 
meeting in Dresden two-and-a-half 
years ago with three Soviet officers, 
at a time when he was scheduled to 
leave for a visit to Australia. “Why 
don’t you come to Moscow?” the 
Russians asked him. Niemoeller re- 
plied: “Send me an invitation, and 
Pll call off my trip to Australia and 
leave for Moscow the day after to- 
morrow.” 

The Kremlin took note of Nie- 
moeller’s eagerness to come to Mos- 
cow, but preferred to bide its time. 
When the invitation finally arrived 
late last year, it was perfectly timed 
for maximum propaganda effect. 

In his article, Niemoeller offers 
a great many interesting and signifi- 
cant details. Thus, shortly before 
leaving on December 31, he decided 


to take along his Russian-speaking 
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daughter, Hertha, as interpreter. It 
took only one day, he exults, to get 
her a Soviet visa—surely a world 
record for the course! Niemoeller 
stresses that he was invited by the 
Russian Orthodox Church and its 
Patriarch, Alexei, and that his trip 
was not “political.” Yet, at the same 
time, he remarks that “everyone who 
knows me knows that I don’t con- 
sider church and politics as two sep- 
arate areas... .” 

A few paragraphs later, there is 
this significant passage: 

“I brought greetings from my 
friends in Germany and spoke of 
how, despite all the events of past 
decades, a friendly agreement be- 
tween Russia and Germany must 
be reached.” 

Our wishful-thinking pilgrim goes 
on to say: 

“As far as my being ‘watched’ 
is concerned, I’d like to say that 
we were never under police sur- 
veillance. . . . I was able to talk 
with everyone in complete free- 
dom, to walk around with my 
daughter unmolested and hold con- 
versations with strangers.” 

It is worth noting that the Rus- 
sians permitted Niemoeller to visit a 
group of German technical specialists 
who, he informs us, had been work- 
ing for the Soviet Union for the past 
five years. He doesn’t specify the 
kind of work they were doing, but 
points out proudly that no Russians 
were present during the interview. 
“The Russians said: “There we have 
nothing to do; you want to be among 


yourselves.’ ” 


Niemoeller’s 
story conveys something of the en- 
thusiasm inspired by everything he 
saw during his six-day visit: 


Every sentence in 


“We visited the three great 
churches. . . . In Moscow, services 
are held in 60 churches and these 
60 churches are crowded. Relig- 
ious life again is being revived.” 
Niemoeller declares that he was 

anxious to find out whether the 
Church in Russia was suffering under 
“Bolshevik pressure and under a 
Weltanschauung imposed from with- 
out,” or was still able to minister to 
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the spiritual needs of its communi- 
cants. He found out: The attitude of 
the Soviet state toward the Church 
has undergone a “gradually more 


clearly perceptible change”; “the 
Russian Orthodox Church is not 
concerned with Bolshevik propa- 


ganda, but with the Christian masses.” 

(It is too bad Pastor Niemoeller 
did not consult the latest Dictionary 
of Foreign Words, published by the 
Soviet State Publishing House. 
There he would have found that re- 
ligion is a “fantastic creed, devoid 
of any scientific foundation” that 
“serves for the oppression of the 
workers and the strengthening of the 
power of the exploiting bourgeois 





ots: 





Aktion 
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He also would have dis- 
covered that all religions are based 
on “cleverly-contrived lies” and rep- 
resent “outmoded superstition.” ) 

Niemoeller offers a lengthy descrip- 
tion of life in Moscow: 


classes.” 


“Apart from the outer courts of 
the churches, where there are beg- 
gars sitting about (I almost sus- 
pect they are paid to do so in order 
to keep up the tradition), no- 
where in Russia did I see men, 
children or old people on the 
streets without warm coats and 
good, warm shoes.” 


(Note Niemoeller’s disingenuous 
use of the words “in Russia,” even 
though, by his own admission, his 
entire visit was spent in Moscow! ) 

The pastor gives us a glowing pic- 
ture of the city of Moscow. The 
streets are jammed with three rows 
of cars moving in each direction. 
And he informs us: “All cars are 
of Russian manufacture with the ex- 
ception of a few [German] BMWs.” 

Niemoeller is also apparently a 
fashion expert: 

“One doesn’t see any fancy 
gowns in Moscow, but mostly 
woolen dresses. One also sees very 
little jewelry. Considering the 
large number of modern cars, 
there must be many people who 
are in a position to buy chic 
gowns. [But] in Moscow these are 
regarded as old-fashioned, ridicu- 
lous and uncomfortable.” 

He refers to his talks with Zorin, 
a high official of the Soviet Foreign 
Office (“he lent me a willing and at- 
tentive ear”), which allegedly con- 
cerned German war prisoners still 
held in Russia. But nowhere does he 
mention the known fact that he also 
paid a visit to the headquarters of 
the notorious “Partisans of Peace.” It 
would be interesting to know what he 
talked about there... . 

Niemoeller reports that “the people 
in Russia are of an ethically and 
psychically moral cleanliness which 
is striking.” He winds up his article 
by exclaiming he had never spent six 
days that “were so rich in experience 
and so overwhelming.” 

After returning from his “mission 
to Moscow,” 
stepped up his campaign to under- 
mine the West. At St. Paul’s Church 
in Frankfurt, he urged a boycott of 
those West German newspapers that 
have accepted loans from the United 
States, because the loans made them 


Niemoeller promptly 


“foreign publications printed in Ger- 
man.” Needless to say, he has never 
urged a similar boycott of the Com- 
munist press. 

An arch-foe of West German re- 
armament and leading protagonist of 
neutralism, Niemoeller recently de- 
clared in Darmstadt: “Rearmament 
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will not protect West Germany 
against Bolshevism. .. . We are buy- 
ing our sovereignty with 18 divis- 
ions.” He added: “An unarmed, neu- 
tral Germany between the two oppos- 
ing powers would be a good thing.” 
His prize remark of all was: “If the 
Germans remain neutral, the Russians 
can be kept from the Ruhr.” 

These most recent statements are 

in line with Niemoeller’s previous 
outbursts. It was he who, not long 
ago, reviled the Bonn Government as 
“a child conceived by the Vatican 
and born in Washington.” And it 
was also Niemoeller who asserted 
that, “given the alternatives of a con- 
tinued split in Germany or the pros- 
pect of reuniting the country under 
a foreign dictatorship—even that of 
Russia—the German people would 
prefer to take the risk of Commu- 
nism.” 
Niemoeller 
that, in a statement at Duesseldorf 
two years ago, he offered one mil- 
lion Deutsche Marks to the person 
who could “prove” to him that re- 
sistance to Bolshevism is ordered in 
the Holy Scriptures. And in June 
1950, at Mannheim, he declared: 


“It is a lie to say that the 
Church has to be defended by 
force against Bolshevism. I doubt 
very much whether Communism is 
synonymous with the devil, exactly 
as I doubted fifteen years ago that 
the latter was synonymous with 
National Socialism. . . . [If He 
were alive today] Christ might 
perhaps say: ‘Communists and 
whores will get to Heaven sooner 
than most.’ ” 


So irresponsible is 


Martin Niemoeller is a past master 
of ambiguity. Recently, for instance, 
he could say: “If Bolshevism should 
be established in Germany, the Ger- 
man people will have to take it ex- 
actly as they took National Socialism 
in 1933.” (Here it might be recalled 
that in his very first postwar inter- 
view, in 1945, Niemoeller boasted 
that his resistance to Hitler and 
Nazism was based on religious rather 
than political reasons.) 

In analyzing Niemoeller’s brand of 
pro-Sovietism, it might be worth- 
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while to recall that his son, Johannes, 
was very active as a prisoner-of-war 
in Russia, in the so-called Free Ger- 
many Committee. Later, he became an 
assistant at the “Anti-Fascist Central 
School” in Moscow and was one of 
the first Germans to be repatriated by 
the Kremlin. 

The Frankfurt magazine Aktion, 
published by Margarete Buber-Neu- 
mann, wife of a former leading Ger- 
man Communist and veteran of seven 
years in Soviet and Nazi concentra- 
tion camps, has stated flatly: “It is 
no exaggeration [to say] that Nie- 
moeller acts like an agent of Mos- 
cow.” Adds Aktion: 

“We don’t believe Niemoeller 
when he says that he went to Mos- 
cow [to talk] about the German 


war prisoners. . . . This statement 
is only a cover-up for his real rea- 


” 


sons. 

The Kremlin, it need scarcely be 
said, fully appreciates the help it is 
getting from so high-ranking and 
influential a churchman as Pastor 
Niemoeller. The Communist press, 
which only a few years ago called 
him a Hitlerite and Fascist, today pic- 
tures him as an “outstanding fighter 
for peace.” Not only is he applauded 
by Neues Deutschland in East Berlin, 
but the French Communist weekly 
L’Action devotes whole pages to his 
activities, gleefully recalling his state- 
ment that “it is an infamous heresy 
to say that the Church will perish if 
it awakens one morning in a Bol- 


shevik world.” Moreover, his article 
in Der Spiegel was quoted at length 
in Izvestia soon after its appearance. 

As might have been expected, 
Niemoeller’s American lecture tour 
started off with an incident. Accord- 
ing to a United Press report from 
Lakeland, Florida, Southern College 
students blasted what they called his 
“anti-American speeches.” Niemoeller 
had delivered two talks at the college. 
It is also worth noting that New 
York’s pinkish newspaper, the Com- 
pass, in a special dispatch from 
Tampa, summed up Niemoeller’s 
speeches and their effects in a lauda- 
tory tone. The Compass, not hitherto 
distinguished by its concern for re- 
ligious works, continued: “During 
Christmas services in a Moscow 
church, he [Niemoeller] became con- 
vinced ‘this is a congregation not of 
Josef Stalin, but of Jesus Christ.’ ” 

Niemoeller’s ruthless campaign to 
sabotage Western European defense, 
his advocacy of an unarmed, neutral- 
ized Germany, his undermining of 
the Bonn Government, and his vio- 
lent denunciations of the Vatican and 
“American imperialism” all play 
straight into the hands of the Krem- 
lin. It is no wonder that Moscow’s 
long-range plans call for molding the 
German Protestant Church, with Nie- 
moeller’s help, into an instrument of 
the Communist “peace” front in 
preparation for the final Bolsheviza- 
tion of Germany. 





OUTMODED 


The A-Bomb Is Obsolete, Says Expert—Newspaper headline. 


The A-bomb that, to name alone, 
Once chilled us to the marrow 
Is now as obsolete as stone 
And sling, or bow and arrow. 


New instruments of larger scale 
Now do our deadly chores, 
And A-bombs soon will be on sale 


In Army surplus stores. 
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—Richard Armour 
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| HERE WERE about fifteen Rus- 

TF dice working in the [British] 
Embassy premises,” writes Nora 
Murray, author of J Spied for Stalin, 
“and all of them had NKVD approval 
and permission to work there. .. . 
The Embassy did not seem to appre- 
ciate that every Russian on their staff 
was a mozhno man or woman who 
reported everything that went on back 
to the NKVD.” 

Russian girls who married foreign- 
ers during and after the war would 
not have dared to mingle with them 
without the permission of the secret 
police, according to Mrs. Murray, a 
Russian war bride now living in this 
country. Hence, they acquired their 
nicknames from mozhno, the Russian 
word for “permitted.” All of them 
had to report to the NKVD. “I am 
not suggesting that all my sister war 
brides did this willingly. But some of 
them did.” 

Mrs. Murray mentions two brides 
who went to London and, after sev- 
eral years, returned to the Soviet 
Union to publish a violent attack in 
Pravda on the “slavery” prevailing 
in England generally and English 
family life in particular. The author 
asserts that the two girls, “cold-blood- 
ed, fanatical Communists,” had never 
ceased to work for Moscow, and that 
their spectacular return had been pre- 
arranged far in advance. 

There are still twelve women wait- 
ing hopelessly in Russia to join their 
English husbands. Writes Mrs. 
Murray: 

“It is painful for me to have to 
say this, but the plain truth is that 


most of these twelve women must 
have agreed at one time or an- 
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By David J. Dallin 


Soviet Russia's 
‘Mozhno’ Girls 


other to carry out some sort of 
spy work for the Soviet. Otherwise 
they would not have been given 
permission by the NK VD to marry 
foreigners.” 


Nora Murray was herself an em- 
ploye of the NKVD, specifically of 
the section in charge of spying on 
diplomatic and other members of the 
foreign colony. Under Major Kirilov, 
the section head, were men and 
women informants who worked at the 
various embassies; as well as a large 
number of girls with foreign-lan- 
guage skills whose assignment was to 
cultivate foreign diplomats and visit 
them at both their offices and their 
homes. Major Kirilov kept a special 
dossier on each embassy employe, 
listing his character traits, his special 
tastes and weaknesses. The mozhno 
girls were instructed as to just whom 
to meet and what to try to find out; 
some of them went pretty far, in the 
line of “socialist” duty, in their dip- 
lomatic relations. 

Mrs. Murray was assigned to spy 
on a British diplomat named William 
Bagshaw. She managed to meet him 
several times, but Bagshaw showed 
little interest. Finally, he said: 
“Listen, why do you keep on bother- 
ing me? I know you are only one 
of the mozhno girls who work for 
the NKVD.” However, she soon met 
and fell in love with John Murray, 
Bagshaw’s assistant; she succeeded 
in obtaining permission to marry him 
and leave for England. 

Mrs. Murray’s struggle with the 
NKVD in the last months before her 
departure is a thrilling, shocking 
story of a persecuted, terrorized 
woman, whose only protection was 


the minimal courtesy still shown 
toward foreign diplomats in the 
U.S.S.R. in the first postwar years. 
No less interesting, however, is the 
personal history of the author. 

Nora Murray is the daughter of a 
former prominent leader of the 
NKVD, Vasily Korzhenko, who 
joined the secret police in the early 
1920s and advanced rapidly there- 
after. Korzhenko belonged to what 
was, in effect, the aristocracy of the 
Soviet Union. He could secure lucra- 
tive positions for members of his 
family; all his problems of food, 
clothing and accommodations were 
solved for him by the State; he en- 
joyed special barber and tailor serv- 
ice at his home; and when he at- 
tended the Bolshoi Theater, he sat 
in a special NKVD box which had 
once been used by Russian royalty. 

In 1936, when Nora’s father was 
transferred to Moscow, he was as- 
signed a twelve-room villa that had 
belonged to Nikolai Krestinsky (for- 
mer Soviet Ambassador to Germany 
who had just been purged) and a 
five-room apartment in the city. Kor- 
zhenko appears from his daughter’s 
book to have been the man in charge 
of the extensive purge of Soviet dip- 
lomats in 1938. Afterward, he was 
one of the men whom Stalin made 
scapegoats for the “excesses” of the 
purge, and he was arrested in May 
1939 and never seen again. Nora 
was forced to enter upon the tragic 
career of a mozhno girl. 


“The gentlemen who met the 
mozhno girls in Russia,” Mrs. 
Murray wrote me privately in an- 
swer to an inquiry, “were rarely 
interested in their life and their 
fate; they rarely understood the 
terrible tragedy and the hopeless 
situation of these victims of the 
system. Neither did all the girls 
understand the real meaning of 
their activity. They accepted it as 
inevitable, and sunk lower and 
lower. However, there were also 
heroines among them, real types 
of ‘Russian womanhood,’ cour- 
ageous and noble. I was the only 
‘daughter of a Chekist,’ or rather 
of a former Chekist, today an 
‘enemy of the people’—if he is 
still alive.” 





Even in a period dominated by politics and ideology, 


intellectuals can find creative strength in stressing 


the satisfactions of the good and the beautiful 


AMERICA’ 


INTELLECTUALS 


and the 
IDEA OF LOVE 


By Robert Gorham Davis 
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What is the end of politics? Truth? Morality? Good? But what is good? 
Good, says Robert Gorham Davis, answering in the words of Socrates, is 
“happiness,” and inherent in happiness is love. “Love” is an embarrassing 
word never used in politics or sociology. “And yet,” Mr. Davis continues, “‘it 
is quite possible to come to an assertion of the primacy of love by way of 


, 


politics, sociology and even Marxism.” 

Thus taking up a theme seldom dwelt upon by the American intellectual, 
the place of love—or the “idea of love’”—in the intellectual’s scheme of 
things, Robert Gorham Davis initiates what we believe will become one of 
the most ardently debated topics of the day. Mr. Davis’s article, which was 
adapted by him specially for THE NEW LEADER from a paper he recently 
delivered before the American Committee for Cultural Freedom, has been 
sent to a number of outstanding intellectuals for comment in forthcoming 
issues. Mr. Davis, who has appeared in these pages before, is a member of 
the Department of English at Smith College, and a well-known literary critic 
and contributor to many periodicals. 
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AN ONE TALK significantly about intellectuals and 

America, or about intellectuals and the survival of 
Western values, without talking also about intellectuals 
and love? Spoken seriously and not glibly, “love” is an 
embarrassing word, even to Christians, for whom it is a 
name for God. Considered proper enough for the last line 
of lyrics or for enlightened articles on “What Children 
Need Most,” “love” is not, however, to be found in most 
textbooks of politics or sociology. “Sex,” “freedom,” 
“values,” “respect for the individual” are less compromis- 
ing terms. And yet it is quite possible to come to an 
assertion of the primacy of love by way of politics, 
sociology and even Marxism. This can be done without 
sentimentality and even without invoking Plato’s Sym- 
posium or Dante’s Divine Comedy, though these works 
are more relevant than they may at first appear. 

An intellectual, we may agree, is someone who makes 
a business of dealing in ideas. His ideas are commodities, 
valued for their novelty or their usefulness, and not for 
their relation to the person who produces them. In this 
respect, ideas are like the other marketable goods Marx 
had in mind when he spoke of the “fetishism of com- 
modities.” In bourgeois society, according to Marx, 
human relations become mystically objectified in products 
of labor which then seem to live a life of their own ac- 
cording to the laws of economics. Indeed, in their inde- 
pendent economic operations, these commodities determ- 
ine the character of the lives of those who made them. 
Similarly, according to the familiar liberal argument tor 
freedom of speech, ideas as detached entities compete 
with each other in the great market-place of public opin- 
ion. In symposia, committee meetings, parliaments and 
the press, ideas are offered, entertained, accepted or re- 
jected. By an inverse Gresham’s law of the mind, the 
good ideas are expected to drive out the bad. 

But also, according to Marx, commodity fetishism has 
a lot to do with the sense of alienation which is so striking 
a feature of bourgeois society. The intellectual becomes 
conscious of one aspect of this alienation as soon as he 
begins asking in what sense his ideas are really his own. 
He knows how ideas change with the times, how they 
can be deliberately changed by techniques of persuasion. 
Is the mind merely a reflector of reality, as Stalinist 
psychology says? How does the unique personality affect 
the ideas it holds, and how do the ideas affect the per- 
sonality? Is there no more reciprocal influence than be- 
tween the pitcher and the milk it contains? Some such 
metaphor is implied in the public “brain-washing” dem- 
onstrations in Communist China. The preparations for 
Russian and Balkan confession trials are more private, 
but quite as successful in completely separating a man 
from the ideas he once held. 

What metaphor do we Westerners substitute for the 
Communist one, and how different from the Marxian 
sociology of ideas is our own? Certainly we get very 
angry with those who hold political ideas which we held 
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two years ago—or will hold two years hence. What 
necessary connection do we make between ideas and the 
integrity of the person who holds them? Under the in- 
fluence of natural and social science, we expect ideas to 
accord with what we take to be current empirical reality 
or current political necessity. Where irreconcilable differ- 
ences occur, we assume that reality is being reflected in a 
distorted fashion, and look for the social or psychological 
conditioning that causes these distortions. The sociology 
of knowledge, Mannheim said, started from the alarming 
fact that the same world can appear so different to differ- 
ent observers. What causes these differences? How are 
they correlated with psychological and sociological class 
differences? Scientifically speaking, to know causes is to 
be able to control effects. But also, the more controllable 
men and ideas are, the more contemptible they are likely 
to become to the controllers. The individual is significant 
only as he can be assigned to a class. His ideas are in- 
teresting, so to speak, only as they are not his own. 


SCIENCE INADEQUATE FOR POLITICS 


A science, however, which assumes that there is only 
one kind of reality, or which identifies truth with pre- 
dictability or control, is not adequate for politics. Science 
does not provide adequate criteria for either the ends 
or means of political action. The relation of science to 
politics is like the relation of intellect to the whole of 
the person, who also remembers and wills and feels and 
imagines. We ask of the intellect: What is true? But we 
ask of the affections: What is good? Pure reason, pure 
science cannot reveal the good to us; the good can be 
known only through experience, enjoyment, imaginative 
identification. “If he who loves, loves the good,” Diotima 
asked Socrates, “what is it then that he loves?” “The 
possession of the good,” he said. “And what does he gain 
who possesses the good?” “Happiness,” he replied. If we 
are serious about politics, we have to give primacy to 
this sense of love, for the end of politics is not truth, but 
good, the common good. Like Socrates, Jefferson identi- 
fied this good with happiness. The word “happiness” 
sometimes embarrasses us almost as much as “love,” 
but Jefferson did not hesitate to use it with great em- 
phasis in so solemn a revolutionary document as the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Love, happiness, the discovery of the good are matters 
of unique individual experience. They can be shared, but 
not in a primarily intellectual or conceptual way. They 
are shared through art, custom, examples and _institu- 
tions, but especially through individual relations. 

Ultimately, of course,‘the good and the true are in- 
separable. Both are implied, I suppose, in the dubious 
word “values,” so freely tossed about today. Even in that 
word, the idea of good is certainly primary. And if we are 
not quite sure what values are, there is general agreement. 
at least on public platforms, that we cannot have too many 
of them, and that they may be somehow brought back if 
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we talk enough about their absence. But how often is 
the word “values” connected with particular acts of 
valuing, appreciating, enjoying and loving? 

As goods, rather than sociological norms, values are 
made out of what we make from what life gives us. They 
depend on a continuous creative process of revelation, 
discovery, communication. They are what Americans 
make on all different levels of what is given them as 
Americans, of the mountains of New Mexico, the TVA, 
South Pacific, the races at Belmont, the poetry of Auden, 
New York girls in their summer dresses, California wines, 
the GI Bill of Rights, certain passages in the Book of 
Common Prayer, certain decisions of the Supreme Court. 
If we think of foreigners in foreign countries, they are 
what Doughty made of Arabia, or E. M. Forster of India, 


or Hemingway of Spain, or Crévecoeur of America. 
THE LOSS OF VALUES 


The word “values,” however, gets detached from such 
complex acts of intelligence and love. Values turn into 
mysterious entities which are dying of a sort of blight, 
like the elm trees of New England. Their fallen bodies 
litter the stage in such symptomatic books as John Al- 
dridge’s After the Lost Generation. We have lost—we 
are repeatedly told—our values, and don’t know where to 
find them. Life is drained of meaning. There is nothing 
for young novelists to reflect except emptiness and de- 
spalr. 

As far as any intellectual sense of meaning goes, this 
negativism is patently untrue. If anything, there is too 
much meaning at the present time, though most novelists 
hardly take advantage of the fact. A flood of new mean- 
ings has poured into all the disciplines from anthro- 
pology to literary criticism as a result of the discoveries 
of Freud, and into sociology, politics and history as a 
result of the discoveries of Marx. Contemporary sociol- 
ogy, psychology, philosophy and theology overwhelm us 
with meanings. The most incidental observations in the 
work of intellectuals like Lionel Trilling or David Ries- 
man or Kenneth Burke open up dazzling vistas of inter- 
pretative possibility. Nor do these meanings—except 
when they are used in a reductive way—cancel out each 
other or the meanings of the past. A humanist who has 
been reading Max Weber or Malinowski and is a real 
person will not be any the less impressed with St. Augus- 
tine or with the relevance to himself of what concerned 
Augustine. Excavations, photographs, meticulous research 
constantly make more of the past available for our en- 
joyment. And whether in Hopi villages or Benedictine 
monasteries, characteristic institutions of the past live 
on, along with the beliefs that sustain them. 

Theoretically, then, there is all the meaning we could 
possibly want. How do we use it? Ultimately, in life as 
in art, as Le Corbusier says, meaning is revealed only 
“to those whom it may concern, which means: to those 
who deserve it.” The difficulty is not in the mind, but in 
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the affections, in the capacity to enjoy, to love. In much 
contemporary thought and art, we find instead a con- 
tempt for self and others, a positive disinclination toward 
the good and the beautiful, not only as given, but as | 
creatable by us. It is Eros that is wanting, Aphrodite | 
from whom we are alienated, both in her earthly and | 
heavenly forms. This is plain enough in the treatment of 
love of all kinds in recent fiction. But it is almost as 
plain in other kinds of writing, in the open sadism, the 
delight in images of cruelty and destruction that we find 
in so much popular art, and in the World War III issue 
of Collier’s which caused such dismay in Europe. 

I am thinking of the tone of dislike or contempt for 
mankind in the descriptive epithets of Time magazine. in 
the way Geoffrey Gorer talks about Americans or 
C. Wright Mills about professors or Edmund Bergler about 
writers. The Christians are nearly as bad. It is not the 
gospel of love which excites the hard liberals reading 
Reinhold Niebuhr, but the tactical advantages of the doc- 
trine of original sin. Martin Turnell, writing in Com- 
mentary magazine about Catholic novelists, about | 
Mauriac, Green and Waugh, says: “It is impossible not | 
to be struck by the vast place occupied by hate and the 
tiny place reserved for charity in the work of contempor- | 
ary novelists.” ' 

Very often, the intellectuals who make a business of 7 
talking of the death of values are themselves persons of | 
spontaneity, energy and affection, who obviously find a 
good many satisfactions in life. But instead of testifying © 
to the good and truth that is in them, and sharing it with 
others, they attach themselves intellectually to a pessimis- | 
tic social determinism of which their very mode of ex- 
istence is a denial. Their ideas are not an expression of 
inner reality, but are developed for their market value in 
the competition for status. Ideas get tied up with the © 
ego rather than with the personality. They are instru- 
ments in the drive for power. They answer the need to 
be right or be original or catch the temper of the time. © 
The intellectual satisfactions they bring are often perverse | 
or corrupting ones. Can those of us who write for THE 
New LEADER deny a certain inner pleasure when the 
attacks on human dignity and on the arts and sciences in 
the Soviet Union turn out to be even worse than we ex- 
pected? How do readers of Paul Blanshard feel when © 
the Pope’s dogmatic definitions threaten further to divide | 
the Christian world? C. Wright Mills’s tone of contempt | 
toward professors is obviously related to their lack of 
power at the present time, their dwindling salaries and 
satisfactions. When there are no other satisfactions, the 
instrumental use of ideas by the lustful, egotistic will 
drives the intellectual toward identification with the 
masses, with history, with scientific necessity, with 


schemes of social control or with sheer power for its own | - 


sake. Here, too, we can come very close to the Marxists. 
What the intellectual should find intolerable is not his 
alienation from society, but his alienation from love, 
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from the goods and satisfactions which his sensibility 
and intelligence make possible for him. These are the 
only proper sources of power for him, and they become 
so only as he can make them creatively available to 
others, can reveal them as good news. The grounds of 
revelation are necessarily personal, particular loves of 
particular things. Such particularity is totally forbidden 
in the Soviet Union, where Ukrainian poets have recently 
come under heavy attack for expressing their love of the 
Ukraine as a good in itself. Nor can Russians safely praise 


_ any positive goods in the culture of the West, even in the 


past. An American intellectual can find strength, even in 
alienation from much in contemporary society, not only 
by drawing on the resources of all human culture, which 
lives as long as it is enjoyed, but also on the resources 
of his own unconscious. If he is an imaginative writer, 
he can still direct toward intelligent ends those four 
forms of divine madness which Plato described—the 
prophetic, initiatory, poetic and erotic, ruled respectively 
by Apollo, Dionysius, the Muses and Eros. 


THE GOOD AND THE TRUE 


This is, of course, not an argument for irrationality. 
It simply favors the revealers over the enforcers. It recog- 
nizes, as Talcott Parsons says, that in any society the 
justifications men give for the prevailing norms are non- 


) empirical. Insofar as they are rational at all, these justi- 


fications are metaphysical, not scientific. They are based 
on what is held to be good rather than on what is held 
to be true. And the only way they can be creatively 
changed is by offering greater good, greater enjoyment, 
a more satisfactory sense of self. Love, Reinhold Niebuhr 
says, is the end term of any system of morals. 

But in this country we seem to be going the way of 
the enforcers rather than the revealers. Instead of holding 
out for diversification, instead of preferring even aliena- 
tion, until we are sure that we really possess the good, 
we not only move toward uniformity, but enforce it. A 
current sociological study called “The Moral Integration 
of Cities” declares that sociologists are sure of at least 


» one thing, that a most important item in making the life 
| of any group rewarding to its members is the degree to 


which there is a set of common ends and values toward 
which all are oriented and in terms of which the life 
of the group is organized. Differences make for conflict. 
Uniformity is the cure for conflicts and tensions. What 
the enforcers really want is not more values, but fewer 


and | Values, and what they really mean by values is norms 


, the : 
form. 


or imperatives to which everyone in the society shall con- 


The values are accepted as given; what is exciting to 
the sociologist is the attempt to integrate society in terms 
of them. In colleges, more and more courses are given 
in Social Control, which is defined in a recent textbook 
as “the collective term for those processes, planned or 
unplanned, by which individuals are taught, persuaded, 
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or compelled to conform to the usages and life-values of 
the group.” These are hardly formulae to which a Com- 
mittee for Cultural Freedom can respond with enthusiasm. 
But it is toward such schemes for integration and social 
control that money now flows from the Government and 
the foundations, rather than to the diverse and unortho- 
dox creativity on which values ultimately depend. The 
new prayer-oath introduced into the public schools is a 
characteristic example of the attempt to enforce a norm 
rather than to reveal a good. 

Naturally, a war situation speeds up this tendency, 
and any opposition to it is justified only if it contributes 
to the world struggle against Stalinism. I think it does 
contribute. The enforcing tendency makes Americans, in 
their impatience with differences abroad as well as at 
home, see pure power as the easiest solution. Our propa- 
gandist efforts abroad are devoted chiefly to “selling” 
America and American values to people for whose own 
particular values, whose own unique goods, Americans 
have shown generally so little appreciation. 

The results we know, and it is one of the unhappiest 
facts in the whole international situation. Almost no one 
likes us. But one has to like, in order to be liked. I do 
not want to suggest that many Americans have not been 
working valiantly- for creative individual relationships 
with other countries. Their efforts are not enough, how- 
ever, to make up for the impatience and contempt more 
generally displayed. 

Nor do I want to suggest, to return to my more gen- 
eral contention about intellectuals and love, that it is easy 
for the intellectual to hold fast to the good, to give him- 
self freely to love, in the midst of so much evil and fear. 
Nevertheless, man has always lived with fear and suffer- 
ing. In the most peaceful times, the individual has always 
to live with the certainty of his own death. And yet rich 
cultures have developed historically whose fruits still 
exist for us insofar as they are enjoyed. Enjoyment of 
the good and a profound sense of the tragic are certainly 
not incompatible. Tragedy, in fact, arises from the con- 
flict of goods or from the presence of both good and evil 
in something uniquely loved. If we do not find in tragedy 
itself a source of strength and satisfaction, then we have 
read the Greeks and Elizabethans in vain. 

Even in a period dominated by politics and ideology, I 
think it is still possible for intellectuals to create an ap- 
preciation of the diverse and particular, instead of trying 
to destroy diversity. I think it is still possible for the in- 
tellectual so to live with his ideas that he is not em- 
barrassed by the good, even when it presents itself in the 
form of the beautiful, so to live with his ideas that he is 
not, in Emerson’s phrase, ashamed even before the blade 
of grass-or the blowing rose. Whatever his religion or 
lack of it, it is still possible for him to feel, as long as he 
remains a free individual, that the force which moves 
him to love and discovery and creativity is also that 
which moves the sun and other stars. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 





CHAMBERLIN 


familiar by-product of the men- 
tal state known as schizophre- 
nia is the desire for two mutually ex- 
clusive things at the same time. A 
nation that tries to run its foreign 
policy on this basis is riding for a 
disastrous fall, especially if it is faced 
by an active, resourceful enemy. 
Unfortunately, symptoms of schiz- 
ophrenia are all to common on both 
sides of the Atlantic. A striking ex- 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


ample is the failure of many Conti- - 


nental Europeans to draw the logical 
conclusion from their fully justified 
desire to be “defended, not liber- 
ated” in any future war. 

The United States has done every- 
thing in its power to help Western 
Europe ward off aggression or re- 
pulse it, if it comes. Completely re- 
versing our policy on the eve of the 
First and Second World Wars, we 
are committed to go to war in the 
event of a Soviet attack on any of 
our partners in the North Atlantic 
Pact. We have stationed hundreds of 
thousands of troops in Germany, 
where they would be in the first line 
of fire in the event of war, and we 
propose to spend billions of dollars 
arming our European allies. But 
Europe cannot be defended without 
ground armies, and these must be re- 
cruited mainly from Europeans. 

Here is where many Europeans, 
especially the French and Germans, 
show symptoms of schizophrenia. 
For various reasons and psycholog- 
ical motives, they balk and delay and 
sabotage the one sure deterrent to a 
Soviet military adventure: the cre- 
ation of a strong European defense 
force. This force, for obvious reasons, 


No Time for 
Schizophrenia 


must include a substantial German 
contingent. 

All the schizophrenia is not on 
the other side of the Atlantic. The 
New York Times has been a pretty 
consistent supporter of Administra- 
tion foreign policy. This policy, since 
the autumn of 1950, has been com- 
mitted to the principle of obtaining 
a substantial German contribution 
to a European defense force. But 
how is one to reconcile a policy of 
equality for Germany, which is ob- 
viously the only basis for an effective 
German military contribution, with 
the following passage in a Times 
editorial of February 18: 


“It is German militarism, Ger- 
man nationalism, German _irre- 
dentism, German super-discipline 
and super-efficiency that must be 
feared in the years to come—not 
France, not anything French.” 

It would not be surprising if the 
Soviet-dominated East German radio 
made the most of this juicy propa- 
ganda morsel. And, one might ask, 
is the 25 per cent of the French 
electorate that votes Communist not 
to be feared? Is the weakness, bord- 
ering on impotence, of the French 
parliamentary system no cause for 
concern? If Germany is such a future 
menace, how can the Times support 
a policy of accepting her as a mili- 
tary ally? The whole editorial sound- 
ed as if it had been written in 1942, 
not in 1952. The time is too serious 
to go-off on such emotional junkets. 

+ + + 

Communist-front propaganda, on 
and off college campuses, is a chal- 
lenge that requires both adroit and 


vigorous Suppression is 
inconsistent with the spirit of free in. 
stitutions and surrounds the victims 
with an aura of martyrdom, while 
apathy exposes unsophisticated stu 
dents to indoctrination with inaccu 
rate facts and distorted values. 

I was recently present at a meet- 
ing where some Harvard students 
handled this situation exactly as it 
should be handled. The “Young Pro- 


gressives” of Harvard produced a 


response, 


speaker to sing the praises of last} 


summer’s Communist-sponsored Ber. 
lin “youth festival for peace.” He 
delivered his address, complete with 
every party-line cliché best calculated 
to impress a non-party audience, 
illustrated with slides of gay Bul 
garians performing folk dances, and 
Germans marching in protest against 
the (still non-existent) “remilitariza- 
tion” of West Germany. 

The speech was delivered without 
the slightest interference. But when 
questions were called for, the verbal 
missiles flew fast, hard and accu 
rately. An exchange student from 
Berlin asked whether the attempt to 
starve West Berlin was a sign of 
Soviet peace and goodwill, why the 
East German police were provided 
with tanks and airplanes, and whether 
about “terror bombing by 
American aviators” were calculated 
to produce friendly understanding. 


signs 


Another member of the audience,} 


taking up the speaker’s inane sug: 
gestion that Communist countries 
were eager for “cultural interchange” 


with the West, asked how good the 
chances would be of getting George 


Orwell’s Nineteen Eighty-four be} 


hind the Iron Curtain. A law student 
who had attended the festival ap- 
peared in the blue uniform of the 
Communist “Free German Youth" 
and made some pointed remarks 
about its similarity to the Hitler 
Youth. A Negro student who had 
taken part in the Youth Assembly 
at Cornell last summer vigorously 
debunked the Berlin festival. All in 
all, the “Progressive” propaganda 
stunt backfired, loudly and unmis 
takably. 
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HICKS 


THIS IS A MIXED BAG”: a critical 
biography of one poet and a straight 
critical study of another; part two 
of an editor’s autobiography and a 
biography of a very different kind of 
editor; finally, a collection of liter- 
ary essays by a distinguished British 
novelist. 

Much has been written about Emily 
Dickinson, but less attention has been 
paid to her poetry than has been de- 
voted to identifying the man—or, as 
the most recent of the literary detec- 
tives would have it, the woman—she 
Richard Chase’s 
Emily Dickinson, the latest volume in 
the American Men of Letters Series, 
gives an adequate and sensible ac- 
count of the poet’s life, but is chiefly 
concerned with what she wrote. Be- 
of the chaotic state of the 
Dickinson texts, which Thomas J. 
Johnson is editing, a definitive an- 
alysis of the poetry is impossible; 
but the general character of Miss 


was in love with. 


cause 


\Dickinson’s genius is probably as 


clear now as it ever will be, and that 
is what Mr. Chase discusses. 


Critics have often written about 


Emily Dickinson’s poetry in an im- 
pressionistic and even ecstatic vein, 
but Mr. Chase is rigorously analytic- 
al. “The critic who tries to explicate 
Emily Dickinson’s ideas,” he grants, 
“cannot help making her sound more 
speculative and theoretical than she 


* Emily Dickinson. By 
Associates. 328 pp. $4.00 
Edwin Arlington Robinson 1 Critical Study. By 
Ellsworth Barnard. Macmillan. 318 pp, $4.75 
The Fiery Fountains, By Margaret Anderson. 
Hermitage House. 252 pp. $3.50 
Ross and the New Yorker. By Dale 
Doubleday. 306 pp, $3.75 
The Lost Childhood and Other Essays. By 
Graham Greene. Viking. 191 pp. $3.50 


Richard Chase. Sloane 


Kramer. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


By Granville Hicks 


— 


But it is a chance 


he is willing to take. 


actually was.” 
His central 
chapter, called “A Poetry of Ideas,” 
contains this summary: “In her im- 
aginative life she lived with a loose 
and sometimes mutually contradict- 
ory complex of ideas historically akin 
to Calvinism, Tran- 
scendentalism, Stoicism, Gnosticism. 


Romanticism, 


and even revolutionary Futurism.” 
The dominant influence, Chase goes 
on to explain, was Calvinism; other- 
wise, he says, “it is inconceivable 
that she should have been the poet 
whom we now remember.” 

That catalogue of “isms” seems a 
formidable burden to lay on Emily 
Dickinson’s shoulders, but it remains 
true that Chase’s dissection of the 
ideas in her poetry brings us closer 
to understanding and appreciation of 
it than any amount of devout rhapso- 
dizing. His method is laborious but 
not insensitive, and his judgments are 
“Of the 
fifteen hundred or so poems which 
she wrote,” he states, “only about 
fifty have the substance and the fine- 
ness of manner which urges us to 


rigorous but not unfair. 


accord them equality with much else 
that is excellent in the literature of 
lyric poetry. And to my ear at least 
only a dozen or two urge one to use 
‘great. ” Whether 
agrees with the figures or not is less 
important than the fact that Chase 
grapples intelligently with the great- 
ness of the poems he admires. 


the word one 


In his discussion of particular 
poems, Chase is usually a careful and 
rewarding critic. It seems to me, 
however, that he has misread the 
poem, “God made a little gentian,” 


Men and Women of Letters 


and I am sure that he has seriously 
misread “I can wade grief.” The 
closing lines are: I 

“Give balm to giants, 

And they'll wilt, like men. 

Give Himmaleh,— 

They'll carry him.” 
Mr. Chase thinks that “Himmaleh” 
is some kind of liquor that endows 
the giants with strength, but surely it 
is a variant of Himalaya, and the 
poet is saying that we show our 
strength when we are confronted with 
great burdens—or great sorrows or 
pains. The poem is not a good one. 
but it is not so bad as Chase makes 
out. 

Ellsworth Barnard’s Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson is a typical academic 
treatise, never strikingly original, cer- 
tainly never inspired, but always 
competent. After a conventional dis- 
cussion of meters, verse forms, 
figures of speech, he turns his atten- 
tion to Robinson’s ideas. He ap- 
proaches the subject, very properly, 
by way of Robinson’s characters, and 
then has two long chapters on 
“Verities” and “Values.” He works 
away rather tediously at the problem 
of Robinson’s pessimism, arguing 
that the poet wasn’t really a pessim- 
ist. He has a point, but it doesn’t 
seem particularly important. 

This is the third full-scale critical 
study of Robinson’s poetry, and there 
are also Hermann Hagedorn’s excel- 
lent biography and Emory Neff’s 
Men of 
Letters Series. One wonders why so 
much has been written about Robin- 
son. He had a brief and unaccount- 


able moment of popularity after the 


volume in the American 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 








LETTERS CONTINUED 


publication of Tristram, and of 
course he has always been a poet 
the critics have taken seriously, but 
he was not in the main stream of 
twentieth-century American poetry, 
nor has he had a notable influence on 
other poets. I doubt whether many 
people read him for pleasure, as 
many people read Frost, for instance. 
(When I do read Robinson, I find 
pleasure, but he is not one of the 
poets to whom I turn of my own ac- 
cord.) It is perhaps because he was 
such an isolated and untypical figure 
that he seems to demand constant 
revaluation. 

Emily Dickinson and Edwin Ar- 
lington Robinson were both rebels, 
but their rebellion took the form of 
withdrawal. Miss Dickinson was lit- 
erally a recluse in her later years, 
and Robinson, though scarcely that, 
was a man of silence and solitude. 
The poets who came along just after 
Robinson were wont to be more ac- 
tive and articulate, not to say vocifer- 
ous, in revolt. Amy Lowell, Vachel 
Lindsay, Carl Sandburg, Edna Millay 
and Ezra Pound defied contemporary 
society in their various ways. One of 
the ardent suporters of the poets in 
their battle was Margaret Anderson, 
founder of the Little Review. 

Miss Anderson’s autobiography, 
My Thirty Years War, published 
more than twenty years ago, was 
amusing, unreliable and illuminating. 
Now she has published a sequel, The 
Fiery Fountains, which turns out to 
be a very different kind of book. 
During the late Twenties and Thirties, 
Miss Anderson lived in France with 
Georgette Leblanc, the singer and 
erstwhile wife of Maurice Maeter- 
linck. Under the guidance of G. I. 
Gurdjieff, the two women turned to 
mysticism. All the talk about Gurd- 
jieff's teachings I find boring, but 
the book has its value as a portrayal 
of the rebellious temperament in 
quest of perfection. 

It is a long jump from the Little 
Review to the New Yorker, but the 
late Harold Ross seems to have been 
in his own way as ardent and agon- 
izing a perfectionist as Margaret An- 


derson. According to Dale Kramer’s 
highly unofficial biography, Ross and 
the New Yorker, he was given to such 
remarks as, “I live the life of a 
hunted animal,” and, “God, how I 
pity me!” His anguish has, indeed, 
become one of the major New Yorker 
legends, and whatever the anguish 
may have done for the magazine, the 
legend has done plenty for its repu- 
tation. 

Kramer’s book is more a history 
of the New Yorker than a biography 
of Ross, and some of it, especially 


the account of the magazine’s strug- ° 


gles in the first two or three years, 
is interesting stuff. Even as a his- 
tory, however, it is far from complete, 
and it suffers considerably from 
Kramer’s determination to be bright 
and amusing in the New Yorker man- 
ner. Some day, somebody will take 
the New Yorker as text for a pro- 
found commentary on American cul- 
ture in the second quarter of the 
twentieth century. 

Until I read The Lost Childhood, 
I hadn’t realized that Graham 
Greene is one of the masters of the 
short literary essay, which he, like 
other Englishmen, manages to sub- 
stitute for the book review. It is, of 
course, an art at which the British 
excel, and Mr. Greene is right up 
there with the best of them. The 
suavity with which he writes takes 
your breath away, but it would mean 
little without his gift for getting at 
the heart of a matter. In this collec- 


tion, he is wonderfully perceptive on 
Fielding, Stevenson, Parkman and 
a dozen others, very funny on Bea- 
trix Potter, Jack Harkaway 


hoven’s talking dog, rather cruel on 


Mrs. Joseph Conrad, Beverly Nichols | 
and Havelock Ellis. His great theme | 


is Henry James, to whom five of these 
little essays are devoted. He has so 
great an admiration for James’s sense 
of evil that he thinks he must have 
close to Catholicism—the 
highest compliment he can pay. 
There are also 
essays, including a fine reminiscence 


come 


some personal 


of his childhood reading and another | 


adolescent flirtation with 
suicide. All in all, there is a good 
deal here that illuminates Greene’s 


on his 


novels. Although his Catholicism ex- f 


presses itself in various ways, the 
dogma that means most to him is 
obviously the doctrine of original sin. 
Evil is his chosen subject, his obses- 
sion, and it is for a sense of evil that 
he looks in other writers. 


Yet it would be a vast mistake to} 


think of Greene as a critic hamstrung 
by dogma. If his preoccupation with 
evil sometimes leads him to dubious 
conclusions, it more often points the 
way to observations of high value. 
And, though his mind is strongly 
turned in a particular direction, he 
is far from inflexible. He is always 
interesting, he always says some 
thing. These pieces make a lot of 
pretentious criticism look silly. 


and | 
the Baroness von Freytag-Loring- : 
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The “Third Force’ Again 


Capitalism and Socialism on Trial. 
By Fritz Sternberg. 
John Day. 603 pp. $6.50. 


THE Marxist “theory of imperial- 
ism” still enjoys considerable pres- 
tige in the modern world. It argues 
that capitalism, being unable to ab- 
sorb its growing production at home, 
is driven to seize and exploit pre- 
capitalist areas of the world. Ulti- 
mately, this process culminates in 
general war as rival imperialisms en- 
croach upon one other. The appeal 
of this “theory” is essentially emo- 
tional, but the ambiguities of lan- 
guage are such that it makes an in- 
tellectual appeal to many who by no 
stretch of Senator McCarthy’s im- 
agination could be designated “Com- 
munist.”” When discussing the Brit- 
ish Empire, for example, many Amer- 
icans unwittingly subscribe to the 
Marxist thesis. 

Since the appearance of his /m- 
perialismus in 1926, Fritz Sternberg 
has devoted much of his time to the 
study of imperialism, and his present 
work is both a critique of the Marx- 
ist position and a thoroughgoing an- 
alysis of modern history. He claims 
that Marxist theory contained two 
cardinal errors. It was a serious 
error, first of all, to associate imper- 
ialism only with “the highest stage 
of capitalism” reached at the close 
of the last century. “Imperialist ex- 
pansion,” says Sternberg, “proceeded 
parallel with the whole process of 
capitalist expansion.” Capitalist prog- 
ress and imperialist expansion are 
thus two sides of the same coin, even 
in the U.S., where the story of “the 
frontier” is but one variation on the 
expansionist theme. 

A second Marxist error was to sup- 
pose that imperialism was a conse- 


| quence of increasing tension within 
| capitalist countries. In fact, Stern- 
| berg argues, the period before World 
| War I was marked by decreasing so- 


cial antagonisms due both to rising 
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Reviewed by Eric E. Lampard 


British economic historian; has taught 
at CCNY, University of Wisconsin 


living standards and to the relatively 
narrow incidence of depression. 
Though accompanied by mounting 
international tension, this domestic 
amelioration transformed the mili- 
tant Socialist movement of Western 
Europe into mild reformist groups 
committed to parliamentary practice 
and gradualist programs. Socialist 
opposition to war collapsed in 1914 
and, subsequently, Socialist control 
of the working classes was frustrated 
by Communist factions whose only 
end was to serve Soviet dictatorship. 

After 1918, the conditions for 
further capitalist expansion were no 
longer present and the economic or- 
der of capitalism was slowly trans- 
formed under the double impact of 
wartime destruction and worldwide 
depression which developed in the 


decade 1929-39. In varying degree, 


the State intervened to prevent com- 
plete economic and social collapse, 
but the colonial world stagnated 
throughout the period and was at- 
tracted to the Soviet example. France 
and Britain were thus impotent in 
the face of German and Japanese 
W ehrwirtschaft policies, and, in their 
enfeebled state, failed to stem the 
rising swell of nationalism in their 
dependent territories. Moreover, 
democratic socialism in Europe of- 
fered no practical alternative to this 
appeasement, and liberal “New Deal- 
ers” in the U.S. were too occupied 
with the continuing capitalist crisis 
to promote effective security against 
Fascist imperialism. 

World War II destroyed the whole 
foundation of European capitalism 
and left only the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 
with viable economies and military 
potential. For the moment, war-in- 
duced prosperity may appear to 
solve the socio-economic crisis of 
capitalism, but, says Sternberg, it 


makes the latter’s demise more cer- 
tain. He estimates that World War III 
would destroy half the world’s pro- 
ductivity and lead to an era of bar- 
barism. Yet, he argues, neither the 
U.S. nor Russia is under any his- 
torical necessity to seek another war. 
Nevertheless, he feels that Europe 
has only one chance of survival and 
that is to form a “third force” pow- 
erful and progressive enough to in- 
fluence the great rivals in the cold 
war. The democratic socialist union 
of Europe is simply the least objec- 
tionable of remaining alternatives. 
Such an example might serve to 
civilize both the major protagonists 
and thereby avoid the certain disaster 
of total military conflict. 

This is a most impressive brief for 
socialism, but much of it is vitiated, 
for the present reviewer, by the con- 
fusion of Sternberg’s style and the 
looseness of his language. He fails 
to provide definitions of “capitalism” 
or “socialism,” and not until page 
521 does he proffer a meaning for 
the word “imperialism.” The critique 
of Marxist theory is both timely and 
valid, but there is no necessity for 
adopting Sternberg’s terminology or 
his assumption that “socialism” offers 
any solution to the advanced stage 
of capitalist crisis in Europe. Most 
economic historians would agree that 
the dynamic nature of capitalism in 
the last century revolutionized eco- 
nomic and political relations insofar 
as they were inseparable from a pre- 
industrial society—the classic ex- 
ample is the course of industrial 
specialization in Britain. But the 
process of economic change continues 
through the present century and 
needs neither predatory capitalists 
nor compliant proletariat to speed 
it on its way. 

The thesis of this book is not or- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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‘THIRD FORCE’ CONTINUED 


iginal with Sternberg, but it has sel- 
dom been argued with such erudition 
and conviction. The occasional minor 
errors of fact and printing do not 


detract from a valuable commentary 
on recent history and penetrating in- 
sights on America and Soviet Russia 
which provide a refreshing relief 


One wel- 
comes this valiant, if belated, effort 


from cold-war polemics. 


to use common sense and history in 
our struggle for survival. 





Maoism ab Ovo 


Chinese Communism and the Rise of Mao. 


By Benjamin I. Schwartz. 


Harvard. 258 pp. $4.00. 


THE DEVELOPMENT of Communist 
doctrine in China from 1919 to 1933 
is the focus of attention in this latest 
study from Harvard’s Russian Re- 
search Center. In its emphasis on 
doctrine and its concentration on an 
earlier period, it is bound to be dis- 
appointing to those who are looking 
for a complete story of Chinese Com- 
munism. 

But Professor Schwartz does not 
fall into the error of treating doctrine 
as mere argumentation. He brilliantly 
demonstrates the role of doctrinal 
dispute in the struggle for power 
within the party itself and describes 
the manner in which the Soviet Union 
attempted to control and manipulate 
the party for its own purposes by 
utilizing the weapon of its own doc- 
trinaire interpretation of the Chinese 
situation. 

Professor Schwartz summarizes the 
elements of Maoist strategy as fol- 
lows: (1) the existence in China of 
a peasant mass base for the party: 
(2) a party organized along Leninist 
lines; (3) a strong Red army; (4) 
control of a located 
self-sufh- 
ciency of such a base, and (6) the 
establishment of a base in “border 


strategically 


base: (5) the economic 


areas” where the power of the central 
government was weakest. 

The great innovation in _ this 
strategy was, of course, the emphasis 
on the peasantry, not the urban prole- 
tariat, as the base for the 
party. Here Mao was merely recog- 
nizing the realities of the China in 


which he was striving to seize power. 


mass 


The failure of his predecessors in 
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the party, his own predisposition in 
favor of the peasantry, and his evalu- 
of the Chinese 
general convinced him that the peas- 
antry had to be the base on which 
any Chinese leader must build his 


ation situation in 


power. 

This innovation flew in the face of 
orthodox theory. It is 
Schwartz’s considered opinion that 
Mao and his supporters came to 
power because of the situation within 
China and within the party itself, and 
not because Moscow so willed it. 
Lest the unwary take comfort in this 
view, however, the author points out 
that there are still very strong ideo- 
logical ties between Maoism and 
Marxism-Leninism, one of _ the 
strongest being that Mao and his fol- 
lowers are still thoroughly convinced 


Professor 


that they are unswerving Marxist- 
Leninists. 

Mao’s power, according to Mr. 
Schwartz’s account, is based on a 
realistic appraisal not only of the 
nature of Chinese society, but also 
of the nature of power itself in the 
Chinese context. Certainly the de- 
velopment of Communist power in 
the years since 1933 has definitely 
with 
Maoist strategy which are summar- 


conformed the elements of 
ized above. 

This book clearly reveals that there 
is something more involved in the 
rise to power of Mao and his party, 
and the consequent collapse of the 
Nationalist Government, than mis- 
taken policy, errors in judgment, and 
possibly disloyalty on the part of a 
Democratic administration in Wash- 


ington. We see in this study the 
emergence of a purposeful party, a 
realistic policy, and a determined 
leader within the framework of China 
itself. If Mao had not built on what 
he saw in China, then surely his rise 
to power would have been slower, the 
power of his enemy more difficult to 
shake, and, perhaps, the policies and 
actions of forces external to China 
more decisive. 

Professor Schwartz’s admirable 
handling of a single difficult and com- 
plicated aspect of Communism in 
China than 


ever the very considerable gaps in 


reveals more clearly 
our understanding of contemporary 
Chinese politics. We know little of 
the manner in which Mao actually 
built his power in Yenan. We have 
descriptions of the process from a 
number of more or less uncritical 
sources, but nothing resembling the 
type of analysis that is revealed in 
this study. Likewise, we know little 
of the dynamics that lay behind the 
successful Communist drive to power 
in the postwar period. And our lack 
of detailed knowledge concerning the 
Kuomintang and the policies and ac- 
tions of Chiang Kai-shek is equally 
appalling. 

Only when we achieve better un- 
derstanding of these factors will we 
be able to assess more realistically 
the role of American policy in the 
tragic loss of China. It is to be hoped 
that the author of this admirable vol- 
ume will contribute toward that un- 
derstanding by undertaking a broader 
account of the 
Chinese Communism. 


development of 
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The Consequence of Spirit 


The Swift Cloud. 
By: Sigrid de Lima. 
Scribner’s. 235 pp. $3.00. 


SIGRID DE LIMA is a novelist of 
extraordinary originality. The Swift 
Cloud, her second novel, has a 
poetic force, an intensity of mean- 
ing, that is rare in art or life. The 
author’s ethical and 
metaphysical, but her style is not 
dry. The rhetoric and imagery of the 
working-out are informed with pas- 
sion, color and a brilliant clarity. 
Every character is seen and heard. 
The setting is a California town; the 
subject is the choice a man makes 
to love his idiot son, even though it 
means sacrificing the lives of his wife 
and daughter and destroying his own 
will. 


interest is 


Clyde Cassen’s son is a congenital 
innocent. Clyde loves his wife and 
his daughter, but he must choose to 
love his son. It is an act of spirit, a 
leap to faith. The theme of this book 
is that once such a love has been 
created, it must be served until 
death. There can be no equivocation. 
Any circumstance, whether it be the 
need of a wife or child or a friend’s 
attempt to excuse, must be subverted 
to the end of that love. 

Yet a man dwells among men, in 
his family and in his community; 
and ultimately such a love, which 
does not allow for any conflicting re- 
sponsibility, must transform its bear- 


a 


as 


Reviewed by John Franklin Bardin 


Author of “The Burning Glass” and frequent 
contributor to “The New Leader” 


er into an outlaw. The act of spirit, 
denying all other allegiances, carries 
with it the guilt of Ishmael. Society 
outside of man must condemn man 
for such an act, and from this it is 
only a step to the awful conclusion: 
Society within man must condemn 
this love to death. Each man kills 
his love. 

The idiot son is found dead in his 
father’s house, and Clyde Cassen is 
accused of murder by the police and 
townspeople. The mute details of the 
situation are seemingly incontrovert- 
ible, but certain lost souls in the com- 
munity—a former servant of Clyde’s 
and a bedeviled garage mechanic— 
distort their own hearsay evidence be- 
cause of their inner needs to con- 
demn the man. 

The servant, a girl who tried to 
seduce Clyde and was rebuffed by 
his fanatic devotion to his son, must 
accuse him of his son’s murder in 
order to reassert her own weak claim 
to reality. She exists for herself only 
as she sees herself reflected in the 
appetites of men; the rest of her 
character is merely a parroting of 
the mass cant she hears on the radio 
and sees at the movies. 

The mechanic is even further sub- 
merged, a completely beaten auto- 
maton until he accidentally repeats a 
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casual remark of Clyde’s. Cassen’s 
car had needed repairing and when 
the mechanic asked him if he did not 
intend to buy a new one, he had said 
that his old one would have to go an- 
other hundred thousand miles. When 
the mechanic repeats this comment, it 
is taken to mean that Cassen, before 
the death, had shown his intention of 
going on a long trip. Willie, the me- 
chanic, knows this is a distortion; 
but he so needs the attention that he 
is given—even by the police—that he 
allows this interpretation to be 
spread, even presses it upon the of- 
ficials. Again, as with the servant, 
the mechanic has reality for himself 
only in the eyes of others. 

Clyde exists in his love for the 
idiot. He is irrefragable. When he 
becomes aware of society’s condem- 
nation, he reviews his life and accepts 
the fiction of the literal murder for 
the truth of his allegorical guilt. 

The book has pace and can be 
read as a melodrama. I did not find 
that the artifice of the staging de- 
tracted from the great theme. In Miss 
de Lima’s earlier novel, Captain’s 
Beach, the city setting was stereotyped 
and belied the metaphysical drama. 
In this book, not a detail is the least 
off true pitch. I doubt if any better 
novel will be published this year. 

The Swift Cloud is a mature work 
of genius. I should call it a master- 
piece if it did not have a singular 
flaw. In the scenes of the book, the 
sense of contingency is lacking. The 
process of the novel must give the 
illusion of contingency. Plot-wise, 
this novel has it; story-wise it does 
not. The choric manner wars with 
the spatial and temporal displace- 
ments, creating a stasis, rendering 
the whole into a frieze. If Miss de 
Lima can remove the factor that stills 
the action, she will be a master. 











On STAGE ; 






SHIPLEY 


HRISTOPHER Fry’s Venus Ob- 
pum challenges attention on 
two levels: the sparkle of its lan- 
guage and the implications of its 
theme. On the level of plot, it is 
amusing but not profound. 

The play shows the Duke of Alt- 
air, a widower to whom three women 
have been tender, asking his son Ed- 
gar to select the one he would like 
to become his mother. But then the 
arrival of another woman diverts the 
Duke’s attention. The newcomer is 
Perpetua, the young daughter of the 
Duke’s Duke 
wants Edgar to give her the apple 
which is the token of his choice. But 
Edgar himself has fallen in love with 
Perpetua, and youth turns to youth. 

Most of the action takes place in 
the Duke’s astronomical observatory, 


estate manager; the 


while an eclipse of the sun is in 
progress. One of the three women, 
Rosabel, feels that the Duke’s detach- 
ment from life has robbed him of 
emotional depth; she sets fire to the 
observatory in an effort to bring him 
closer to human feelings. The Duke 
recognizes this as a sign of love, and 
chooses her to be his wife. 

Behind this story range many ref- 
erences to, and intimations of, more 
universal matters. The three women 
and the young man with the apple 
cannot but recall Paris choosing 
among the three goddesses; the 
apple he gave to Venus started the 
Trojan War. The sun (son) that is 
being eclipsed in Venus Observed 
borrows the double meaning from the 
* Venus Observed. By Christopher Fry. Directed 


by Laurence Olivier. Presented by the Theater 
Guild. At the Century Theater. 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Christopher Fry— 
Poetry & Perception 


remark of Hamlet at the beginning of 
Shakespeare’s play, when, reproached 
for his gloom, he retorts: “I am too 
much i’ the sun [o’ the son].” 


For, like Hamlet, Christopher Fry’s 
play follows the pattern of the earliest 
of all religious dramas, that depict- 
ing the succession of the generations. 
It brings back the Egyptian and 
Greek ritual of the death of the year, 
in which the Son (the New Year) 
succeeds the Father (the Old Year) 
and marries the eternally young 
Mother (Nature). This ritual insured 
and celebrated the perpetuation of 
our kind. It is no accident that Fry’s 
spirit of youth is named Perpetua. 

One does not have to see or sense 
these wider thoughts, however, in 
order to enjoy the drama. The char- 
acters themselves are diverse and en- 
tertaining, well-drawn and _ natural. 
The women are of amusingly differ- 
ent types; the Duke’s agent is as mat- 
ter-of-fact as the Duke is fanciful. 
And beyond what at first seems the 
almost cynical detachment of the 
Duke, we grow to recognize a warm 
compassion, as his very loneliness 
widens to embrace mankind. 

All this is presented in the most 
poetic speech of the current theater. 
At times, this is no more than a play 
with words, phrases, images for the 
very joy of playing, e.g., wit goes 
“coruscating on thin ice.” Told that 
love sometimes comes upon one in 
the middle of a sentence, Perpetua 
tries her luck with a sentence forty- 
four lines long. 

But more often, beyond these 
triflings, the imagery grows out of 


and is an integral part of the 
thoughts and feelings, at once an ad- 
ornment and essential to the theme. 
Thus the agent, expecting his beloved 
and long-absent daughter, “sits and 
purrs as though the morning was a 
saucer of milk.” Rosabel lashes at 
the Duke for his indifference to 
others’ feelings: “. . . nothing beats 
against you heavier than a fall of 
rain. And out you whip your imper- 
vious umbrella of satisfaction!” 

Such turns of thoughts and phrase 
are not left remote from life: an apt 
phrase links them to our daily con- 
cerns. And out of gaiety and beauty 
spring witchery and wisdom, as we 
look at women and at our planetary 
predicament, in Venus Observed. 

A good company, in the main, 
helps project the savor and the sug: 
gestion of Fry’s drama. Rex Harrison 
as the Duke, John Williams as his 
agent, and Claudia Morgan as the 
down-to-earth lady of his trio are 
especially successful in giving warmth 
as well as sparkle to their roles. Lilli 
Palmer is, unfortunately, miscast as 
Perpetua, failing to give proper or 
full value to many of her lines. The 
rest of the cast carries along well, 
and the action is amusing on the 
effectively-designed sets—the Duke’s 
observatory (formerly a bedroom 
with which the three women are 
familiar) and the “Temple of the An- 
cient Virtues” on his estate. The 
play is thought-provoking, and _ its 
language light, lively, and beautiful. 

With a warm breath of understand- 
ing and a quick glint of mischievous 
intelligence that does not dim the 
glow of compassion, Venus Observed 
is the best drama of our day on the 
renewal of the life force through the 
succession of the generations. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





Article on Steel Crisis 
Brings Praise and Blame 


Congratulations on publishing Oscar Schna- 
bel’s excellent, clear-cut and constructive ar- 
ticle, “How to Solve the Steel Crisis,” in the 
February 18 New Leaner. For a pro-labor pub- 
lication like THe New Leaner, it took a lot 
of courage and integrity to print an article like 
Schnabel’s, which is in such sharp contrast 
with the prevailing policy of most American 
trade unions. 

It is unfortunately a fact that most American 
unions have been generously contributing in 
the last few years to the process of inflation, 
largely due to the monetary policy of the 
Truman Administration. In pursuing this ag- 
gressive wage policy, American labor leaders 
seems to lose sight of the fact that the working 
people are the first to suffer from inflation as 
consumers. 

How different this policy has been from the 
wage policies of the unions in Great Britain, 
Austria and other European countries, which 
have deliberately refrained from driving for 
higher wages and concentrated their chief ef- 
forts on bringing down the cost of living. 

New York City N. I. Stone 


Mr. Schnabel’s article is a surprising com- 
bination of economic naiveté and complete ig- 
noring of the steel workers’ case. 

Evidently, he is the only observer who saw 
any point of agreement between Mr. Murray 
and Mr. Fairless: “Both would prefer to be 
left alone to hammer out a settlement. . . .” 
Business Week, when negotiations first opened 
between the industry and the Steelworkers, 
made the point (issue of November 24, 1951) 
that Fairless decided to step in and master- 
mind the industry side because “the corpora- 
tion [U. S. Steel] wants all the union’s eco- 
nomic demands to go to Washington unre- 
solved.” And the industry’s conduct throughout 
the entire negotiations bears this out. Time and 
again, the union met with a complete refusal 
to discuss substantive matters. The burden of 
forcing the decision to the Wage Stabilization 
Board rests with the industry. 

I am also sorry to see the negotiations, which 
mean so much to the steel worker, termed 
“bickering.” It is not bickering to try to do 
something about the more than 60 per cent of 
all steel workers who earn less than $79.46, 
the average figure estimated as necessary for 
a family of four by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 

Mr. Schnabel does not mention the most im- 
portant aspect of the negotiations—the fact 
that the union is seeking citizenship. rights 
within the steel industry. The Steelworkers are 
one of the largest unions in the country that 
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Tue New LeapER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


still does not have the basic security of the 
union shop. The industry isn’t just out to block 
a wage increase; it is out to degrade the men 
who produce the nation’s steel. The industry 
is trying to amend that section of the union 
contract which requires it to furnish goggles 
to workers in plants fabricating structural steel, 
where the rate of injury is 50 per cent higher 
than normal. One company went to court to 
prevent the state from paying workmen’s com- 
pensation to a man who worked for it for forty 
years and then went blind from lead poisoning. 

This brings up the matter of prices, which is 
where the negotiations affect the consumer 
public. Mr. Schnabel sounds as though he had 
swallowed whole Benjamin Fairless’s statement 
to the Wage Stabilization Board: “The first 
solution—that there should be no wage or price 
increase—is the one which we favored from the 
start.” As an economist, Mr. Schnabel should 
have asked: “If what you say is so, Mr. Fair- 
less, then why have you had a committee in 
Washington working overtime for ‘price relief’ 
under the Capehart amendment? And why the 
refusal to discuss substantive matters with the 
Steelworkers, why the stalling all through the 
negotiations?” The answer is obvious: The in- 
dustry has used the negotiations to blackmail 
the Government into granting a price increase. 
(The latest guess is that it will get $4 to $6 
from the OPS.) And Mr. Schnabel seriously 
suggests a price reduction of 4 per cent! What 
is worse, he unintentionally places the blame 
on the wrong party—Mr. Murray. 

There is a solution, which unfortunately is 
as unlikely to be put into effect as Mr. Schna- 
bel’s, but it does possess the virtue of being 
more realistic and more just. If steel prices 
were held constant, especially during the period 
when the effects of a wage increase are felt in 
costs, you would have the same effect as a price 
cut. However, you would need effective price 
controls over the whole economy and heavier 
taxation on the upper-income brackets to make 
this a workable non-inflationary solution. I 
refuse to believe that increasing some worker’s 
hourly earnings from $1.31 te $1.46 is more 
inflationary than the $86,887 increase received 
last year by Joseph Larkin, vice-president of 
Bethlehem Steel. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Tom Brooks 


Charges Us With Pro-Catholic 
Bias on Vatican Envoy Issue 


I have been reading THE New Leaver for 
several years, and have been kept abreast 
of events in such a wide range of fields that 
your magazine has become a necessity for me. 
However, I feel compelled to protest your 
treatment of the current Vatican issue. That 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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Annual 
Tamiment 


Chamber Music 
Festival 


june 19 through June 22, 
1952 


pe a 
» oncerts 


by the 
CURTIS 
STRING QUARTET 


and the New Chamber Orches- 
tra of Philadelphia—lIfor Jones, 
conductor. 


Listen to the finest in chamber 
music while you enjoy a luxur- 
fous holiday at TAMIMENT. Be- 
tween concerts you play golf, 
tennis, swim in TAMIMENT’S 
private lake. Dancing every eve- 
ning. No increase in rates dur- 
ing the Chamber Music Festival. 
American Plan — the rate in- 
cludes everything’: excelleni ac- 
commodations, superb meals, 
sports and entertainment. 


Sponsored by the 


TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
TAMIMENT 


in the Poconos 
TAMIMENT, PENNSYLVANIA 


Write for rates and other 
information: 
TAMIMENT 
7 East 15th St., New York 3 
Algonquin 5-7333 
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Social Democratic Federation 
Annual Bazaar 


Friday, Saturday, Sunday, March 
7, 8,9, 1952, in the Rand School 
Auditorium, 7 E. 15th St., New 
York. Remarkable bargains. 
Lowest prices. Coats, suits, mil- 
linery, dresses, skirts, blouses, 
handbags, children’s clothing, 
scarfs, infants’ wear, fabrics, 
groceries, and other items. Also 
a snack bar. Door prizes! 
Remember: March 7, 8, 9, 1952, 
7 E. 15th St., New York. Bring 
the family! 
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“THE BROTHERS 
COMMUNAZI” 


Parallel quotations prove 
that Nazis and Communists 
are brothers under the 
skin. Students and union 
members have found it in- 
valuable. 


10 for 25 cents 100 fer $2 
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tor, versatile writer, he has both 
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ence. Good organizer and public 
speaker. Interested in anti-totali- 
tarian, sencatent, labor, editerial 
or_ similar fields. Box 57 
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DEAR EDITOR 


you and your writers wish to present an honest 


CONTINUED 


case for both sides I do not doubt. But the 
journalistic twists of language that you use to 
make the Protestant cause appear ludicrous 
go beyond all standards of honesty and fairness. 

Listen to this caricature by Nathan Perl- 
mutter of those who are currently protesting 
the Vatican appointment [THe New Leaper, 
February 11]: “Protestant leaders, with so- 
prano protestations of virtue and shock, have 
recoiled from the President’s attempted ap- 
pointment of an ambassador to the Vatican.” 
Is this what you would call honest journal- 
ism? Or take your editorial, “The Catholic 
Baiters” [THe New Leaver, February 4). 
Whatever your opinions may be with regard 
to Carl McIntire and Harvey Springer, I must 
protest vigorously your underhanded use of 
epithets and loaded words to caricature their 
position, e.g., “a representative of the extreme 
right-wing lunatic fringe of American Protest- 
antism .. . frenzied attempts . . . dubious 
professional anti-Catholic 
bigots.” I challenge most vigorously the decla- 
ration that these men are “professional anti- 
Catholic bigots.” And may I assure you that 
the Rev. McIntire represents no “lunatic 
fringe,” although it may be “extreme right- 
wing.” 

Finally, there is the letter by John Haynes 
Holmes in THe New Leaver of February 18: 
“The Protestants have at last found an issue, 
to hate the Catholics, and are lashing them- 
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selves into a perfect fury of attack.” I am op. 
posed to the Vatican ambassador and will pro. 
test it vigorously, but I deny categorically that 
I have at last found an issue to hate the 
Catholics, or that I am lashing myself into 
a perfect fury of attack. This is an unfair 
misrepresentation of the whole Protestant pro- 
test and only serves to becloud the issue. 

Holland, Mich. JoserpH C. Hovsroox Jr. 


As we see it, Reader Holbrook has raised 
two entirely distinct issues in his letter. In the 
first place, he accuses us of showing bias in 
favor of the Catholic position in the present 
Vatican controversy by using “journalistic 
twists of language . . . to make the Protestant 
cause appear ludicrous.” We are frankly mysti- 
fied by this charge. The article by Nath 
Perlmutter to which he refers was part of a 
debate in which, as it happened, the opposing 
view was presented by the Rev. Donald Har 
rington at considerably greater length. What. 
ever Mr. Holbrook’s objections to Mr. Perl. 
mutter’s presentation, the fact remains that ou 
editorial functions include that of 
dictating our contributors’ precise choice o/ 
words. We think Mr. Holbrook will agree that 
the accompanying editorial note was studious!) 
impartial. As for the letter by the Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, like all letters published in 
our correspondence columns it represented 
merely the views of the writer. 

In his defense of the Revs. Springer and 
McIntire, we think that Mr. Holbrook is on 
particularly weak ground. The Rev. Springer’ 
activities were exposed in the article, “Fascism 
in America,” in THE New Leaver of October 
29, 1951, which was based on a report by the 
Americanism Commission of the Illinois De 
partment, American Legion. As for the Rev. 
McIntire, we think that the public record will 
bear out the characterization of him in our 
recent editorial. On August 20, 1948, for ex 
ample, the International Council of Christian 
Churches—of which the Rev. McIntire was then 
president—branded the leaders of the World 
Council of Churches, the leading world Prot 
estant organization, as “some of the most no 
torious and near-blasphemous unbelievers 0! 
the day” (New York Times, August 21, 1948). 
On another occasion, the American Council oj 
Christian Churches—also headed by the Rev. 
MclIntire—denounced the Federal Council oJ 
the Churches of Christ in America and the 
World Council of Churches as “cooperating 
fronts for world socialism,” and opposed the 
appointment of John Foster Dulles as U.S. dele- 
gate to the United Nations on the ground tha 
he was “an effective tool” of “extremely radical 
and pacifist” leaders in those two groups (New 
York Times, October 30, 1948). On April 3), 
1949, the American Council of Christian 
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Churches took a truly extraordinary stand in 
opposition to the observance of Brotherhood 
Week, labeling it “a gross perversion of the 
scriptural teaching” because “God is the father 
only to those who have been redeemed through 
a personal faith in Jesus Christ” (New York 
Times, May 1, 1949). In the light of these facts, 
it would seem almost an understatement to de- 
scribe the forces represented by the Rev. Mc- 
Intire as the “lunatic fringe of American Prot- 
estantism.” 

Typical of the Rev. Mclntire’s approach to 
the Catholic issue was his recent remark that 
the amalgamation of the major American 
Protestant denominations into the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ represented 
“a whistle-stop on the train back to Rome.” 
We are fully cognizant of the liberal case 
against encroachments upon democracy on the 
part of the Roman Catholic Church, and have 
frequently accepted advertising for Paul 
Blanshard’s two books. However, we remain 
resolutely opposed to anti-Catholicism based on 
religious bigotry and narrow theological funda- 
mentalism of the kind exhibited by the Rev. 
McIntire and his associates—Ep. 
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TWO OUTSTANDING DEBATES 
Monday, March 17 at 8:30 p.m. 


Topic: Do Soviet policies lead toward world peace? 
Yes—Corliss Lamont No—Peter Viereck 
Chairman: Norman Thomas 


Monday, March 24 at 8:30 p.m. 

Topic: Does Government aid to religion violate the First 
Amendment of the Constitution? 
Yes—Donald Harrington No—James M. O'Neill 
Chairman: Sidney Hook 
Course Fee (both events) $2.00 Single Admission $1.50 
Tickets available at 


RAND SCHOOL 
7 E. 15th St., N.Y.C. 3 Phone: AL 5-6250 


(Note: The opinions expressed by the participants in these debates are 
their own and do not necessarily reflect the policies of the Rand 
School.) 
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IS SWELL FOR NEW YORK! 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 
“Exciting, colorful, brilliant !‘‘—Cameron, News 


“THE GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH” 


BETTY HUTTON -  CORNEL WILDE - CHARLTON HESTON 
DOROTHY LAMOUR - GLORIA GRAHAME ~- JAMES STEWART 
Produced and Directed by CECIL B. DeMILLE 
Color by TECHNICOLOR + A Paramount Picture 


ON STAGE: “STAR-SPANGLED” — Gola new revue produced by 
Leonidoff, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble and 
Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 

















EDITORIAL 


Russia and Revolution 


THE NOW-FAMOUS — or infamous — special issue of 
Collier’s last October on the “future occupation of Russia” 
boomeranged so fast that one had hoped the editors 
would have learned a lesson. But apparently a primary 
qualification for editing Collier’s is that you learn noth- 
ing; for in the February 23 issue of that magazine 
Robert Shaplen has been trotted out with another fanciful 
tale of Russia, this purporting to show that Stalin has 
been all but overthrown. 

The Shaplen story concerns a Russian émigré group 
called the NTS, which he claims “has dented the Iron 
Curtain with eight million propaganda missives since 
1949” and is organizing a revolution against Stalin. We 
are sorry Bob Shaplen lent himself here to as despicable 
a fraud as has ever been attempted upon the Russians, 
and can only hope, since he has long been a friend of 
ours, that he knew not what he was doing. For NTS, 
as various New LEADER writers have proven, is the 
brainchild of pro-Fascist, anti-Semitic, royalist émigré 
leaders whose record of collaboration with the Nazis is 
matched only by the trickery and deceit they have since 
resorted to in an effort to cover up that record. 

With this as its background, it is not surprising that 
NTS should claim to have distributed millions of leaflets, 
pamphlets and newspapers behind the Iron Curtain, or 
even that in 1934 it murdered Sergei Kirov, Stalin’s 
right-hand man (one wonders why the right hand was 
mistaken for the body). Among the less conscionable 
elements in the émigré world, many equally fantastic 
claims are made—but none is ever proven, for the simple 
reason that it cannot be. On the other hand, there is 
ample evidence to disprove such claims. For example, 
an impartial interrogation of 100 recent Soviet deserters 
in Germany reveals that not a single one had ever even 
heard of NTS! We are so certain that NTS is a hoax 
that we hereby propose to Collier's, Bob Shaplen and 
NTS that they all agree to let an impartial commission 
of reliable anti-Communists investigate the work of NTS 
and ascertain, once and for all, the full extent of the 
deception to which more than one well-meaning American 
has fallen victim. 

Meanwhile, Americans should be warned repeatedly 
against sure-fire methods of overthrowing Stalinism. 
First thing to remember is that, under Soviet conditions, 
it is scarcely possible to build an effective underground. 
We may deplore this fact, but we must face it. A few 
fanatics cannot organize a revolution from below in a 
country honeycombed with secret agents and informers 
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and among a population browbeaten and bloodied by a 
reign of permanent terror. Not since the mutiny of the 
Kronstadt sailors in March 1921, in fact, has there been 
a well-organized resistance (except where, as in the case 
of the notorious monarchist “Trust,” it turned out to be 
a creation of Communist agents provocateurs). This does 
not mean that all hope of building a strong anti-Stalinist 
underground is lost, but that it will become feasible when 
the regime suffers a convulsion which loosens its hold on 
the state apparatus, and only after intelligent and pain- 
staking preparation without fanfare. 

That such a crisis will attack Stalinism is as certain 
as the fact that Tsar Nicholas and all other unpopular 
despots in Russian history were swept aside by an 
aroused people. It was only thirty-five years ago on 
March 12 that the Russian people overthrew Tsarism and 
established Russia’s first democratic republic. The Bol- 
sheviks have since pre-empted all rights in the “Russian 
Revolution,” but they did not participate in Tsarsim’s 
overthrow in March 1917; what they did, in November 
of that year, was to launch a counter-revolution which 
destroyed nascent democracy and erected the monstrous 
new tyranny which must now be eradicated in turn. 
This will be done. The Russian people are bound to 
repeat their democratic achievement of March 1917, but 
not under the lead of such doubtful elements as NTS. 
The new democracy which will blow across the Russian 
steppes will sweep into the discard all forms of despotism, 
Fascist and Communist alike. 


Dixiecrat Strategy 


IN SEEKING the Democratic Presidential nomination, 
Senator Richard B. Russell of Georgia has put himself 
formally at the head of a regenerated Dixiecrat move: 
ment whose real purpose is not to nominate Russell but 
to stop Truman and, if possible, regain control of the 
Democratic party. Russell and his backers know that 
he stands as much chance of being nominated as a Negro 
has of succeeding Talmadge as Governor of Georgia. 

Preparations for the Dixiecrat war against Truman 


have been going on since 1948. When James F. Byrnes | 


announced his opposition to the President soon after 
leaving the Cabinet, and followed this by running for 
Governor of South Carolina, war preparations started 
up in earnest. The Dixiecrats (as distinguished from the 
millions of Southern voters who are not Dixiecrat) are 
today virtually a political armed camp. In Georgia. 
Herman Talmadge has just signed a bill giving him 
complete control over the state’s electoral votes; ill 
Louisiana and Texas, avowed anti-Trumanites are about 
to become governors; in Mississippi, a law has been 
passed legalizing the intention of States’ Righters to set 
up, if necessary, their own ticket. 

Second only in immediacy, but more important for 


the Dixiecrats in the long run, is their campaign to wi! f 
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back control of the machinery of the Democratic party. 
At the Chicago convention, they hope to (a) restore the 
two-thirds vote once required to nominate a candidate 
for President, which Roosevelt managed to rescind in 
order to clip the South’s wings; and (b) put a strong 
states’ rights plank in the party’s platform and thus cut 
the party loose from all civil-rights commitments. 

If the Dixiecrats succeed in neither of their objectives, 
there is always the possibility that they will run a third 
ticket in the elections in the hope of throwing the Presi- 
dency into the House of Representatives. If Eisenhower 
becomes the GOP candidate, this may be neither neces- 
sary nor possible, for his popularity in the South is 
overwhelming enough to melt away Dixiecrat opposition. 
But if Taft or a lesser Republican is nominated, Dixiecrat 
control of the South’s electoral votes may be used to 
prevent a victory for him as well as for Truman (or a 
handpicked successor) in the hope of being able to strike 
a better bargain in Capitol cloakrooms. 

According to the Constitution, 266 electoral votes are 
required to elect a President. Russell, according to 
present calculations, can conceivably garner as many as 
176 out of the 531 in the Electoral College. This would 
leave only 355 between the Democratic and Republican 
candidates, making it unlikely that either would get the 
required 266 majority. In that event, the Constitution 
provides that the House of Representatives shall elect 
the President. The catch here is that each state votes 
as one, making a total of 48, of which the Dixiecrats and 
Republicans between them might control a majority. 
This would set the stage for a Dixiecrat-Republican deal 
perhaps to share the nation’s two highest offices. 

Such, then, is the broad picture of Dixiecrat strategy. 


Coincidence Dept. 


“PARIS, Feb. 27 (AP)—The Communists are trying 
to annex one of France’s greatest writers—Victor Hugo. 

“Russia is issuing a special stamp to mark the 150th 
anniversary of Hugo’s birth, and, it was learned today, 
Jean Hugo, his great grandson, has gone to the Soviet 
Union to help organize ceremonies.” 

In an article entitled “Needed—a Victor Hugo,” J. 
Alvarez del Vayo writes in the Nation for March 1: 

“, . . ‘If in our epoch of social and revolutionary 


| change,’ [Hugo] wrote a century ago, ‘an author feels 


that he is required to defend the people’s rights, he must 


ia, |, accept the requirement, unless he would betray the people, 


; as an order to perpetual combat.’ But for Hugo there 





was an even lower category of intellectuals than the ones 
who withdrew from the struggle—those who fought on 
the wrong side, absolving themselves on the ground of 
‘defending their country’ or pretending that their ‘first 
duty was to prevent anarchy.’ Change ‘anarchy’ to 


‘communism,’ and his words are beautifully applicable 
today.” 
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Your Vote in 1952 May Be 
Qi Vote for Swwival 


That’s why it is vital to read and discuss 
America and the Russian Future’ 
This pamphlet contains a summary of United States Ambassador to Russia George F. 


Kennan’s famous policy proposal on our relations with the U.S.S.R. and analyses of it 
by Raymond Aron, Wilhelm Roepke, Fedor Stepun and Boris Shub. 


“AMERICA AND THE RUSSIAN FUTURE” is being used in quantity by college 
teachers, trade-union leaders and Government officials, evoking such diverse comments 


as: 


“... disturbing in that it presents four ‘points of view’ which are unanimous in 
upholding George F. Kennan in his condemnation of the one program which, 
both from the standpoint of grand strategy and international justice, should be 
adopted by the West . . . giving all aid short of war to the national struggles of 
peoples within the Soviet Union and its satellite countries in neutralizing Rus- 
sian aggression...” —J.S. 


“Kennan may be correct in wanting to go slow on stirring up trouble with Rus- 
sia. Adolf Hitler, when in an Austrian flophouse, found that it is domestic 
policies that determine foreign policies, not the other way around. If Russia is 
as weak internally as some think, an abortive revolt there might force Stalin into 


the Bismarckian maneuver of starting a foreign war to neutralize domestic un- 
rest.” —S.L. 


Perhaps you, too, have friends, students or co-workers who take their citizenship seri- 
ously and would welcome accurate information on shaping our foreign policy. Just use 


the coupon below to order copies of “AMERICA AND THE RUSSIAN FUTURE.” 


The New Leader 7 East 15th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send copies of the symposium on 


“America and the Russian Future.” 


Single copy —10c 
15 copies — $1.00 
indian 100 copies — $5.00 
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